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— Best & Co. 





Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Fifth Street 
New York City 


New and Unusual 
Sport Hats 


Given the correct, becoming sport 
hat, and the summer girl may wear effec- 
tively any gay coat of gorgeous color — 
or supply just the desirable dash to an 
all-white suit. 

Best’s hats have distinction; they are 
an unusual combination of style, prac- 
ticability, and that dainty charm which 
should be a part of all feminine apparel. 


One little style point that adds much: 
have the hat match your coat or sweater 
—any of these models can be ordered to 
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suit your own color preference. 


120-A 
The practical soft “Sweater”’ 
Hat, made of fold silk in all 
shades to match the sport 
costume; faced with tagal 
braid 


SPECIAL $3.75 


120-B 
Becoming Small Hat of faille 
silk in all shades 


$2.50 


120-C 
Smart Soft Felt, in rose, 
emerald, pink or white, 
with black, white or self- 
colored straw facing 


$2.75 


120-D 
The fascinating Tam 0’ 
Shanter is again popular; of 
corduroy velvet, in navy, 
emerald, red, gray, Alice 
blue or white 


$3.50 


120-E 
Smart Panama Sailor with 
striped ribbon bandeau_ in 
any shade 


$8.50 


120-F 
Attractive new Poke mode! 
of felt and straw; all shades 


$4.50 


120-G 
Extremely smart New Sailor 
of felt and lisere, in emerald 
green; it can be had in any 
combination of colors 


$7.50 


120-H 
The Cretonne Sailor is both 
practical and ultra fashiona- 
ble; with straw edge and 
velvet ribbon band 


$7.00 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Oldest Publication for Women in America. Published consecutively for Forty-nine Y ears. 
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Copyright, 1915, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 
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costume shown in the magazine for $4.00, and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each month. In certain sections, magazines do not receive 
the same handling as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and eee Bnd of delivery. 

If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that time. By following this 
suggestion both subscribers and the publisher will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company, George L. Willson, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; W. G. Langdon, Secre- 
tary, 139 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50 
When you_receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the bank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your 
receipt of The Bazar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
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Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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A writing portfolio of Morocco leather in colors, 
jive deep extension pockets for stationery and letters, two stamp 
pockets and one writing-card pocket. 
paper-cutter, pen-holder and pencil of 


Fitted with calendar, 
white bone; made 


i LATA LMOMP RE ELLEN RE EEN EE EE EET: EAMETS DO. BN EE REM iy 
a vemecunane 


with folding safety-inkwell and compartment for pen-points, k 


elastics, etc., above blotting-pad. 
lustralion, 1142 x Q inches. 


$12.00 


$12.75 Tan pigskin, or black grained patent leather, $13.00 kX 





This serving-stand is also of 


The so-called ** Night-Cap Set"’: 


th are 





made with A_towlet-case, designed especially for women, of 
Morocco leather, in colors. It is lined with 
moreen to match, and closes flat with snap- 
fastenings, as in illustration, with a handle at the 


»p. The fittings are of white ivory-celluloid, and 


Dimensions folded, as in il- comprise a hair-brush, comb, button-hook, nail- 
Striped Morocco, fi 


le, tooth-powder holder, soap box, salve jar, and 
0th and nail-brush container. 714 x 9'4 x 134 
inches, folded. $8.50 





A table-basket for fruit, or bread- 


v white enameled wicker, with a the tray of which is of the whitest rolls, made entirely of spotless 
x tinted rose-festoon mounting on enameled wicker, with a tinted white enameled wicker, closely 
* the handle and sides. It is fitted rose-festoon mounting on handle woven, The mounting on the 
with two Royal Worcesterware and rim; and cretonne-under- handle and body of the basket is 

{ plates, of the flower-festoon pat- glass bottom, 6-inch diameter, 9 of rose-festoon design, delicately 

: tern. The stand is 9 inches wide inches high, fitted with a crystal tinted. The basket measures 9 

4 and 11% inches in height. Com- water-carafe, a liquor ** pony” inches across, and is 12 inches 

plete $7.50 bottle forming the stopper, and high. $6.00 

i tumbler, inverted, fitting over the 

' whole; each frosted and cul with 

. flower-and-leaf design. Com- 

plete $4.75 

¥ 1 most distinctive suit-case of English design, 
: for men or women, made with black enamel 
3 cloth-covering and strongly bound with contrasting 
3 : russet leather. The frame is entirely of sturdy 
2 Bh boxwood, with riveted reinforced corners, the outer 
& Ft : mountings and locks of brass, the lining of flowered 
ri 5 4 cretonne or tan Irish linen, the handle of stitched 
¢ & i leather. It is fitted with a removable tray and a 

Bea pocket inside the cover, 23%4 x13x7 inches. $9.00 

Be Painting two or more initials, extra 75¢ 
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145 Tremont St. 
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4CruaL MAKER” 


Unrestricted 


Sunshine 


When the sunshine was 
made, it was made for all. 
Incidentally, it is, at all 
times, our endeavour to 
consider the tastes of all 
persons, the most fastid- 
ious as well as the most 
economical. 


The man who changes 
his clothes seven times daily 
and never wears the same 
collar-stud twice, is no less 
our patron than the woman 
whovery thriftily saves her 
first wedding- gown tor a 
possible second marriage. 


Naturally, it is the 
wish of all of us to be 
happy and live within our 
incomes~ even if we must 


orrow money with which 
to do it. 








J 


An entirely unique folding card, sewing, or boudoir table. The rubber- 
padded legs and framework are of excellent white enameled wood, the 
mechanism and rounded corners of sanded brass, dull finish. The covering 


404 FIFTH AVENUE 
Hi NEW YORK 
; f 89 Regent St. 253 Broadway 


may be had in exquisite cretonnes of solid colors or flowered designs. The 
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LONDON, W. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


illustration shows the table in use and folded. Dimensions: 30 x 30 
inches, 27 inches high. $4.50 


Prince's silver plaie cigarette rest and ash-receiver, to clip on table edge. $2.00 
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Antiques 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Rare China, Pewter, Class, ete. No reproduc- 
tions, therefore no catalogues. Henry V. Weil, 


126 East 57th Street, New York 


Beauty Treatment 
MILLER’S ZOBRIGHT (in convenient cake 


form), the Nail Enamel that won’t was 
imparts lasting satin finish and brilliant lustre 
Theo. Miller Mfg. Co., Edison Co. Bldg 


BEAUTY CREAMS, Lotion Powder and Special 
Personallinstructions, UnusualOutfit, postpaid, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Elizabeth King, 
03B, Station F, New York City 


Boas, Feathers, 
MME. BLOCK — Willow or 


made into a French Novelty Plume, Collarette 
or Boa. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, remodelled 
Ostrich fans repaired $6 W. 34th St., N.Y 

H. METHOT 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, N.Y 


OLD FEATHERS. Willows rems ade into the 

latest boas or collarettes in 48 hrs Jyers, reno- 

vators of Paradise Aigrettes Mail orde rs filled. 
V 




















ere. 


Ostrich Plumes 




















Ideal Feather Co., 17 W. 42d St., N 
Candles 
**ORANGETTES”’—The delightful new Cali- 


fornia confection made from the sun-kissed naval 

orange. Send 10 cents for dainty sample box 

Orangette Co., Los Angeles, Cal 

LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in one, 

two, threeand five pound boxesdelivered post paid 

anywhere in the United States, $1.00 per pound 
F. Lord & Son, 484 Congress St., Portland, Me 





Electrolysis Treatment 

For Superfiluous Hair (Con/inued) 
HELEN BRIGGS, > lectric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows bez 12 years ‘at 1133 
Broadway, now at 437 corner 39th St. 








utified 
5th Ave., 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- | 


Has stood 


destroyed. Guaranteed. i 
or poison, 


the test 38 years. No electricity 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., N. ¥ 


SUPERFLUOUSHAIR permanentlydestroyed; 
Electric Needle process; No pain; Physicians’ ref- 
erences; Demonstration Free ;treatment,$1; Writ- 
tenGuarantee. Mrs. Florence W oodley,47 W.3435t. 


MME. C. WALKER, 347 5th Ave. Superfiuous 
hair removed by Stationary Multiple Electric 
Needle. Removes 360 hairs in one hour without 
pain. Free demonstration. Phone 7155 } ie 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superfiuous 
hair, moles: nd warts permanently ¢ ape pe pee 
removed. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34ths 

Suite 528, Marbridge Bldg., Phone 177 eae > 


manently 

















Embroidery 
CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
& charming. Just paienes. SOc 
sheets, post-pd. Special prices to gift 
Edith Allen Hall, Bernardsville, 





New, quaint 
set of four 
shops. 








Employment Agencies 
MISS BRINKLEY, ! 507 Sth Ave., N.Y., nr. 42d. 


rel.2414Mur'yHill. Supplies governesses, house 
keepers, competent household servants, pe rsonal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 
Miss SHES’ S Employment Agency, 30 E.42d 
he 42d St. Building. Supplies first-class 

met bs male and female, in all capacities for 
city & country. References carefully investiga’d. 

















REPETTI WALNUT PUFFS are on sale at the 
RepettiShop, nearthe Waldorf. Sendtwenty-five 
cents for introductory package. Repetti, Fifth 
Avenue at 42d Street, New York 

PAPILIO CANDIES. Honeyed Pecans from 
old Southern recipes, $2 th). Assorted Salted Nuts, 
finest quality, $1 ae 5 Ih. Butterfly Mints, 80c Ib 
Papilio Candies, Carnegie Studios, New York 





Flesh Reduction 
REDUCELETTES RIVIEKA. Devised by 


physician specialist. As safe, sane and effective 
as famous European treatments, and free from 
harm or hardships. $1.50. Parfumerie Riviera, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Jewelry & Silver Ware 
JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 


Gold, Silver, Pearls, Diamonds, Antiques; en- 
tire contents of houses. Appointments made. 














654 6th Ave., cor. 38th Street, New 
Laces 
MRS. RAYMOND PELL, | East 45th St., 


N.Y. Old and moderr laces. Bridal laces and 
veils. Lace cleaning and mending by experts. 
Old Family laces sold on commission. 








Shopping Commissions (cont. ut.) 





SHOP DIRECTLY AT THEMANUFACTOUrR. 
ers! Being a buyer forseveralspecialty stores] will 
personally conduct you tothe Fac storie sof the best 
makers of coats, suits or gownsin New Y ork City, 
You will there see advanced styles displayed on 
living — Isand make your purchases at whole 
sale pric For further particulars write or 
call on C orinne, 164 5th Ave., Gramercy 6782, 


MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 
one. I will shop for or with you. No overme: 
Goods sent on approval. 7 W. 92d St.. Ny. 














Ladies’ Tatlors 





THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
gowns and suits remode' -, Mme. Blair, 132 
West 9Ist Street, New York. Phone 4584 


Riverside. 


IRMA KORY, 366 Sth Ave., —_ York 


Shops for or with you without charge. Any. 
thing sent on approval. References. Cire ulars, 
Smart gowns a specialty. Tel. Greeley 2080, 








Social Stationery 





SCHOTZ & CO. 
Tailored suits— Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
—Special facilities for out of town orders. 

471 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
S. FORMAN—Ladies’ Tailor & Furrier—6s7 
Madison Ave., nr. 62d St., N.Y. First class fitter 
to fastidious women. Attractive prices. Phone, 
Plaza 4131. 











Linens 
ASCHER-LEVIN, Importers of Decorative Art 


Linens. Trousseaux Specialists. Exclusive 
French Blouses. A. ompare our estimates. Ask 
for booklet. 561 Fifth Ave., N. Y 

OLIVIA Cross-stitched & Block-printed Linens. 
Exquisite materials & workmanship. Quaint & 
artistic designs. Something new for gifts. Ap- 
proval shipments. List. Olivia, 2375 B. Fair- 
field Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 














WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 


and ** Wedding Suggestions"’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 





ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITATIONS 
100 from Engraved C opper Plate with two sets 
of envelopes and 100 Engraved Calling Cards 
for the bride, for $7.50. Samples free. South- 
worth's, Bridgeport, Conn. 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 100 en- 
graved $5.75—Invitations $6.75— Visiting C ‘ards & 
Fashionable Monogram Stationery. Samples sent 

1791G leason Ave., N.Y. 


on request. F. Geibert Co., 





Specialty Shops 





MAYFAIR, Inc., Exclusive Stationery 

Favors, Prizes, Gifts and Novelties 

unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies 
661 Fifth Avenue, at 52d Street, New York. 


Dinner 
Usual and 





Miliinery 


LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED into 
latest styles, or copied from Harper's. Cleaned, 
dyed, or colored. Hats trimmed.Ostrich repaired. 
Flowers. Pricelist. A.Neumann,24E.4thst.,N.Y. 











Miscellaneous 


MAY HAGEN’S NOVELTY SHOP, 125 ciit- 
ton Ave., Lakewood, N. J. Gowns, Blouses and 
Wraps, ready to wear and to order. Neckwear, 
veils, etc. Novelties, useful and ornamental, 
Gowns from Hamill, New York. 





ODD THINGS FROM ODDPLACES: Filipino ilipino 


and West Indian baskets, carved calabashes, 
inne Indian bags. Beads. The Basket Shop, 
$3 Madison Ave., ¥. 











Children’s Clothes 


Furniture 





HAND-MADE CHILDREN’S DRESSES— 


FOLDING CARD TABLE 


Solid Mahogany; 














from six months to fifteen years Smocks a Felt Top 30 in. sq., $2. Write for Booklet. Sug- 
specialty, also rompers. Reasonable prices gestions. Full line of furniture. F. F. Ahern & 
F. Herzner, 841 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y Son, 124 East 41st Street, New York. 
’ bd = . 
Chiropody Furs 
Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. | FUR STORAGE by expert furriers; specialty 


Tonie 
Ointment, 50c. 
Ave., New York. 


Cogswell's Foot 
Foot 
501 Fifth 


Ixpert Manicuring. Dr. 
insures comfort, $1 


roilet Powder, 25c 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


MME. M. OBRY— Cleaning and dyeing. For 
dependable work. Main office, 5 East 45th St., 
Stores throughout Manhattan 

















by - 
Corsets 
GOSSARD FRONT LACEDCORSETS, titted 
rienced corsetieres, $2.00 up, retail only. 
restitted ;corsetstoorder. Olmstead Corset 
Company, 179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street 
T. THOMA, Corsetiere. Specially made to 
your measure from selected materials. 25 W 
33rd St., Astor Court, New York. Phone 
Greeley 
$20 AND $25 CORSETS this month only $10 
and $15. Foreign models duplicated, Altera- 
tions Mme 34th St., N.Y 
Phone Greeley 
GOODWIN. Corsets of 
Ready to wear from $5; 
from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N 
Telephone 3293 Murray Hill 
THE “‘M H” CORSET insures youthful figure 
with absolute comfort. No other corset similar 
—S$10 upward. Booklet on request. Gene Wat- 
son, 23 East 45th Street, New York 


Corset Hospital 


CORSETS RENOVATED at moderate cost. 
My specialty is copying favorite foreign or do- 
mestic corsets exact or modified. Alonso, 500 
Fifth Ave., and 42d St., N. Y 
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every description. 
and custom made 
Y 




















Dancing 
THE eee’: at DURYEA SCHOOLS 


Vest 72nd Street and 
557 West 182nd Street, N. Y. 
The New Dances Deportment 









of altering and repairing furs during summer 
months at very moderate prices. 5. Christiansen, 
600 M adison Ave., Dressers, Dyers and Manu- 
facturers of ** Reliable Furs 








Gowns and Weaitsts 
Ready to Wear 





| sured. 


CONANT, INC. 
sions at the country, 
tains. 366 5th Avenue, 
ston Street, Boston 


Correct wear for all occa- 
club, seashore, and moun- 
New York. 420 Boyl- 








Gowns and Waists 
Made to Order 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to 








new. Evening gowns a specialty. 160 W. 
S4th St.. New York 
ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material 
Unusual remodeling. ‘ prices 


Re: mer | 
Y 


Homer, ll!) W. 37 St 9265 Greeley. 


THERESE MILMOE— Careful attention tothe 
mode necessary for the client's individual style. 
Inexpensive evening gowns aspecialty. Materials 
taken. 201 W. 109th St., Phone 2216 Riverside. 


VON KULL CO.—Frocks, suits, original con- 








ceptions, striking creations, perfect fit & tailor- 
Satisfaction as- | 


ing guar. Expert remodelling 
13 W. 35th St., New York 








Greeting and Place Cards 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, sil- 
verware. 69 West 45th St. Tel. 670 Bryant 


UNIQUE LAMP SHADES-— Blue Prints show- 
ing detail of how to make four totally different 
styles. Send 60c. Easy and cheap to make. 
Also photos of elegant standards. Eva Ferne, 
Jackson, Mich. 
HOROSCOPES CAST- 
past read & future foretold. Give maiden name, 
date & year & hour of birth. Anne Brown, Box 
3215, Station F, Washington, D.C 








Send $2 & have your 





lea Room 


REPETTI’S, near the Waldorf, is a delightful 
little place, where the best of things to eat are 
served amid dainty surroundings at reasonable 
prices Repetti, Fifth Ave. at 42d Street. New York 


Toilet Preparations 
AURORA SPECIALTIES, Pate Grise for ag- 


ing hands, Gardenia Cream & Bloom, Sachets de 
Flora for perfect skin. Colonial Dame Face 
powder, made from cream to order, in 10 shades. 

















Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS—s50 
each. Devote all or spare time. Correspond- 
ence course not required. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 416 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 











Oriental Rugs 


ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, 
washed, repaired ue dyed by Native Experts. 














oo year in New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 
13 E. 43d St. Murrs ay Hill 5356 
Patterns 





PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments after any Illustration 
or description; reasonable prices, perfect fit. 
Special attention to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 
41 W. 35th 








Photography 


WONDERFUL—PORTRAITS BY LILIAN 
George. Your real self at your best. Call up 
Bryant 706 now and make appointment to look 
over samples. Studio, 43 West 46th St ¥- 











| PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE of dis- 


tinction, restoring and copying of Daguerreo- 
types and other old pictures. Home Photog- 
Fog A wr reasonable prices. Bradley Studios. 
35 5th Ave., N. Y 


AURORA SPECIALTIES by mail, 
two dolars each. All five for $9.00. 
on request. Aurora Specialties Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

LUXURIOUS MANICURE py Prot. 
Miller's non-cutting method. °C utc 
Trial Set, postpaid, 25c. Other sets $1 to $3.50. 
Theo. Miller Mtg. Co., Edison Co. Bldg., N. Y, 


post paid, 
Booklets 
Dept. A., 





Theo. 








LA DELILAH LIQUID COLD CREAM, new 
discovery, unsurpassed for sensitive skins. A 
natural beautifier. 50c-$1. Write Mrs. L. A. 
Webber, Sole Agt., 408 W. 129th St. » Mori. 8420. 


ANOLA HAIR AND SCALP TONIC eradi- 
eates dandruff, prevents hair from falling pro- 
motes its growth and renders it soft and glossy. 
Bot. 50c prep’d. Nellie C. Stannard, Barton, Vt 


MARCHIONESS ROUGE gives a delicate text- 
ure, meaning complexion beauty. Not affected 
OF perspiration. 50c. Sam., 10c. Marchioness 

Mfg. Co., 235 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0 
ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S ROSE TINT. 
A rouge in jelly form of most natural coloring 
Cannot be detected. Harmless;lasting & delicate. 
75c jar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W.47thSt., N.Y. 

















Travel 
PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS are 


chosen by experienced travelers for safety con- 
venience and economy. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, helpful to every traveler, telling how 
be: St to meet and overcome the packing problem. 
J Parkhurst & Son Company, Home Office 
11 Rowe St., Bangor, Maine. 161 Summer 8t., 
Boston. 325 Fifth Ave., New 














PRACTICAL GIFTS that are 


out of the ordi- 








nary. Beautifully boxed and with gift cards. 
Ernest Dudley Chase, 251 H. Causeway St., 
Boston, Send for interesting catalog today 








CHRISTMAS, New Year and Birthday cards 
and folders for hand coloring. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Pleasant Pages. Free 

Art Shop, 1419 F St., N. W., Wash., D. ¢ 
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Shopping Commissions 


Uniforms for Maids, ete. 





RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for bulletin of 
Special values. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE MISSES HOFFMANN, 305 W. 45th St. 
**Maids’ Outfits’’ for ladies’ maids, parlormaids, 
waitresses, chambermaids, nurses and cooks. 
We do shopping in all branches free of charge. 





MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without charge. ush mourning 








es. eR * orders and rugs @ Specialty. 347 5th Ave., 
Deli acles Hair feos Scalp Treatment opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. S070 Murray Hill. 
PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. Mint | Pp | MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Established 1884. 
elly, French pickle, quince, honey, etc. Made sant Eieaasns cathe ot Uneurinattonm and come | Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but espe- 
n a home kitchen, by original receipts. Mrs. | healthy hair. Personal consultation. Write for book- | cially gowns pad tailor made suits from meas- 
Geo. B. Preston, Philipse Manor, New York. | let H.B. ‘ Healthy Hair,” 51 W. 37th St | ures. 2 W. 47th St.. N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant 
a a a BERTHA-BURKETT CO. Keep your hair | MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING 
Dress Plaiting CF Trimmings young, an attractive and becoming color, and pe on gy FY Nea out-of-town 
: ‘ beautifully lustrous by using our ** Nu-Sheen” a“ , wT. oreo Mow tit h +s ae 
HEMSTITCHING— Accordion and knifepleat- | Treatment, a safe, scientific hair coloring nf aa eS .. NY: 


ings, pinking, buttons covered and buttonholes. 
Dressmakers and tailor supplies. Prompt mail 
order service. B.Goldsmithé Co., 666-6th Av.,N.Y 


= > 
Educational 

FASHION DESIGNING, —by correspondence 

sours. Parisian Method ‘Costume Design” 

for the trade. Artin Dresses. Brown, Designer, 

1290 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ekectrolysis Treatment 
For Superfluous Hair 























THERE IS NO CAUTION on the label of Nu- 
Sheen. It is absolutely harmless and gives per- 
fect results. Applications made at our parlors, 
22 West 39th Street 

HENNA CLOREAL, new discovery, not ‘iquid, 
restores gray hair to any desired shade; made of pul- 
verized herbs, guaranteed harmless. B. Clément, 

French Hair Shop, 17 East 35th Street, W.. Be 








Home Furnishings and 
Decorating 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by a 
Painless. Electrolysis Co. 104 BE. 40th S8t., 
N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 1844, 
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. P. Gilmore. 





K. R. GERRY gives 
which satisfies customers. 
covers a specialty. Write, 
Fifth Avenue. 


individual attention 
Beautiful cushion 
phone or call, 546 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 
Shopping ie ae No charge 
37 Madison Ave., N . 75 Boundary Road, 
London, N. W. 12 Rue Rennequin, Paris. 


BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Place 
the bother of shopping with me. Gift sugges- 
tions. Services free.References.Write Mrs. Anna 
Prahar, 114 W. 79th St., Phone Schuyler 7140. 


LET FLORENCE ALLEN do your shopping. 








papering and ez ber apes. Room 723, 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





| MISS HOLLIDAY wnia. NEW YORK. 


4 


ge Will accompany out-of-town pa- 
trons. No charge. Goods sent on approval. 
Sryereer yt © somstalty. 26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 1324 Bryant 





NURSES’ OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N. Y. Correct 
uniforms for women. Only specialty house of 
its kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H 


Unusual Gifts 


ONE YEAR’S DEALER MEMBERSHIP with 
generous cash discounts; $6.60 worth of fasci- 
nating boxes, chintz, lacquer, milkweed; all for 
$5. Forest Craft Guild, Grand Rapids, Mic¢h. 


NEW FROM JAPAN. Hand-embroide red silk 











negligees, $6.75; Oriental Crepe, $2.75. Boudoir 
Jacket, $5. Shampoo Jacket, PSD. Booklet. 
Elizabeth Allen, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





MODERN JEWELRY of a om designs 
and workmanship created from your old, Ub 
used jewelry by the Artists of Little Brothers 
Community, Westerly, R.I. Write now 
UNIQUE HAND-WOVEN BAGS 

scarfs, rugs and baskets for sale at the New York 
a for the Blind, 111 East 59th Street, 

ew 














Vacuum Cleaner 


A SEO ses i IR ete 
THE + VACUUM CLEANER SHOP,” |31 W- 
42d St., Y., sells 42 different kinds of Vac 
uum C ade ‘at wholesale prices. Wonderful 
assortment. Special attention to mail orders. 
Send for complete price list No. 14. 
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; Model 947 
j A recent conception reflect- 
ing the graceful curved 
waist, slightly higher bust 
and pretty, flat back. 
In broche at $8. 
Same model in 
white coutil 

at $5. 
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A Dainty 
Vacation Requisite 


With the coming of the warmer 
months one naturally thinks of 
the vacation, and this suggests 
a new and different sort of 
wardrobe. 


Perhaps the most essential part, 
at least of the intimate apparel, 
isthe corset. Whether touring, 
at the beach, mountains, golfing 
or yachting, your comfort, 
er and _ lines must be 
perf ection. 


BonTon 


CORSETS 7 


your every need has been antic- 
ipated, resulting in a Wonderful 
array of models each designed 
to lend distinctive charm to the 
figure intended. 


The BON TON are quality corsets 
fashioned from the finest materials, 
all the new tones, richly trimmed, and 
scientifically made and boned to per- 
manently retain their shape. Make 
it a point to see these new models now and 
be fitted by the corsetiere. 





Ask YOUR Dealer 


From $3 up to $05 





REMEMBER-—It pays YOU to buy corsets that are trade marked and nationally advertised | 
because they are sold at uniform prices and YOUR satisfaction is guaranteed. 











_ 








we ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
5 Also Makers of the famous ROYAL WORCESTER corsets at $1 to $3 
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NAIADS 


Photograph by Alice Boughton 


Miss Boughton, who is well known as an artist-photographer, studied painting in New York and Paris before 
she turned to photography as a medium of artistic expression. She received her early training in the studio 
of Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier. Her work has won many awards at exhibitions both in America and Europe. 
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THE UNITED STATES ATLANTIC FLEET REVIEWED AT NEW YORK, 





MAY SEVENTEENTH, BY PRESIDENT WILSON 


Grant’s Tomb is seen on the left illuminated by fire-works and the searchlights of the battleships. 


A RS 


By LADY 


UR young friend Cupid has his hands 
full just now. The old adage, ‘ Marry 
in haste and repent at leisure,” might be 
translated, ‘Marry in war and repent 
in peace.” Every one has been struck 
by the remarkable influence which the 

war has had on the marriage rate—in England at all 
events. 

Notwithstanding the war, or perhaps on account 
of it, “Business as usual’? has been advocated in 
most things, and although I am not aware that 
Hymen has been specially circularized, it is a fact 
that trade with him has been unusually brisk. In 
London alone, since the outbreak of the war, about 
four times the normal number of marriage licenses 
have been issued, and a large percentage of special 
licenses which in ordinary times are seldom applied 
for or granted—all of the applicants being naval or 
military officers, who in their warlike ardour would 
seem to agree with Stevenson that “ Marriage is a 
field of battle and not a bed of roses.” 

To what can we attribute this increase in wed- 
dings—war weddings as they are called? Mars and 
Cupid—what is the connection between the two 
gods? When Mars strides through the world does 
that determined little aviator Cupid always circle 
round his armed head, and in the flight does he 
always triumph? Perhaps it is not for nothing that 
in mythological pictures Cupid is always repre- 
sented as triumphing over Mars. 

It is a psychological fact that a man who is going 
to risk his life has a natural desire to leave some one 
behind him either to mourn him or to carry on his 
name. Then when we turn to the feminine side of 
the question, we ought not to forget the part played 
by that khaki uniform and all that it symbolizes to 
the woman. How striking is the transformation of 
the man seemingly without grit and with appar- 
ently no purpose in life! Only yesterday, with 
rounded shoulders, he was trying to shuffle himself 
into her good graces. To-day he gets his marching 
orders and at once becomes a hero in her eyes. 

It is also true that the worth of people who are 
dear to us is never realized more than when we are 
in danger of losing them. Often an unsuspected 
feeling springs into love at the approach of separa- 
tion, 
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RANDOLPH 


“And often in this parting hour 
Victorious Love asserts his power 
O’er coldness and disdain; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle 1:arch a lover true, 
Can hear, perchance, his last adieu 
Nor own her share of pain.” 


Another point, an economic one this time,— 
brings the matter from the realm of fancy to the 
reality of the altar—the modern Cupid is a business- 
like imp. We must not think that his activity 
recently has been entirely romantic. Without wish- 
ing to emphasize the sordid—or shall we say the 
practical?—side of the question, there is no doubt 
that among the poorer classes the knowledge that 
the girl he leaves behind him is well looked after 
must weigh with the soldier. If death, perchance, 
awaits him, a pension awaits her. He knows that 
this war is not a picnic, it may last months—years— 
the girl of his choice may change—now is the mo- 
ment! Absence may make the heart grow fonder, 
but it is best to secure it and not tempt Providence. 
And what of the woman’s point of view? If her 
man should be killed, is it not better to have loved 
and lost than not to have loved at all? Asa young 
widow, is her position not more assured than that of 
the girl who has lost her betrothed? And besides 
gaining her independence—even if at a desperate 
price—with her pension, is she not better off finan- 
cially? 

They say marriages are made in heaven, and the 
nearest approach that I know to the truth of this 
saying is the case of an aviator friend of mine who 
between two flights secured his bride. With only a 
few hours to spare he flew over from Dunkirk the 
other day, married the lady, and then flew back again! 

Carping critics are condemning these hasty war 
marriages as indiscreet and improvident. But 
surely the glorious spirit called forth by these stir- 
ring times, of which such unions are the result, must 
be of value. For certainly the best in both sexes is 
paramount and must leave its mark for the better 
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on the future generations. Let us hope that, even 
though England has not as yet found a solution to 
the more difficult side of the question, which is the 
care of some of the inevitable war babies, she will 
profit by having a sturdier and more valiant race 
than heretofore. 

Yes, Cupid is indeed occupied, not to say ubiqui- 
tous in the present crisis of the nation’s history. 
Not content with precipitating matters between the 
irresolute and bringing the wayward to book, he 
must needs turn his attention to the older married 
couples—those Darbies and Joans who in their staid 
habits had settled down to a comfortable, unroman- 
tic toleration of each other which bordered on the 
indifferent. What happens? The husband is or- 
dered to rejoin his old regiment and suddenly all is 
changed. In the box containing the khaki uniform, 
ordered in haste, in which he is going to encase him- 
self, sly Cupid lies hidden, and soon he launches one 
of his arrows full at our Joan, who feels an un- 
wonted glow about her heart as she watches her 
husband don the becoming cap which he shares, as 
regards shape, with a field-marshal! 

“How well it sits on his grey head!”’ she thinks. 
“What a martial air he has, and how young he 
looks with his straightened back and squared 
shoulders!” 

“T had forgotten you were a soldier,” 
claims. 

‘Then you have forgotten our honeymoon,” he 
says reproachfully. 

‘“How can you say such a thing?” she retorts. 
“Don’t you remember how I had to wheedle your 
colonel to extend your leave?” And so they fall to 
reminiscing, while Cupid rejoicing laughs in his 
sleeve. And well he may—for the havoc he is play- 
ing in these old hearts, not to mention the young 
ones! 

How akin love is to pity has been amply illus- 
trated by the number of invalided soldiers back from 
the front, who have come, and seen, and conquered 
their brides in a few days. Love laughs at lock- 
smiths; this year he laughs at war. 

But it was a heartless cynic who, commenting on 
a newspaper correspondence on “Marriage and 
War,” said he did not know that there was much 
difference. 


she ex- 
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Top row, left to right 


Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Breese. 


Lower row, left to right 


Thompson, and Miss Marion Tiffany. 


‘Mid Pleasures There is music in the air at this 
and Palaces season, plenty of it, and too, there 
are “Castles in the Air.” Some 
of us prefer our castles in Spain. In them we 
can at least control our expenses. We say that 
things are as free as air, but is there anything 
more costly than New York air in midsummer? 
Not when it is breathed atop a Broadway theatre! 
It is high time to protest against the brigand meth- 
ods of these midnight lures tor the unwary. We pay 
for the privilege of entering them, we pay the chief 
of the brigands, otherwise the head waiter, for the 
privilege of occupying a chair, and then, ye gods, 
we pay for the privilege of watching the dancers, by 
ordering things to eat and drink at several times the 
prices charged in hotels and street level restaurants. 
These conditions are due entirely to the pernicious 
“farming out” practise that removes all responsi- 
bility from the backers of such enterprises. The 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 





What’s 


By 


Miss Angelica Brown, Miss Muriel Winthrop, Mrs. 
Robert L. Gerry, Mrs. Claude Grahame-White, Miss Edith Mortimer, 


Mrs. Hamilton Wilkes Cary, Mrs. William Payne 
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sophisticated New Yorker is never caught unawares 
When he enters one of these places, he knows what 
to expect and once in a while complacently pays the 
price. He may get his money’s worth in watching 
the people about him. They come from God knows 
where! They are helpless in the haunts of this 
modern Circe, and as speedily they are turned into 
swine, wallowing happily in the mire of their 
surroundings. 

\nd are these the New Yorkers whose manners, 
morals, and gowns are aped by unthinking visitors 
who flock here from all parts of the country? Not 
one in a thousand was born on American soil. ITIlit- 
erate and degenerate, they form a class by them- 
selves. Bred in squalid poverty, they or their hard 
working parents have finally made money. And 
money in the hands of those unaccustomed to its use 
is generally spent for glitter. The cabarets and 
places of this sort are created for such people, and 

x 





Going On 


BACHELOR 





batten on their coarse tastes. Is it any wonder that 
the well-bred, intellectual native has become as rare 
as the Dodo bird in these lures along Broadway? 


Rescuing the Racing came back to New York with 
Government a brilliant showing of colours and a 

bewildering flutter of petticoats 
The gentle uptilting of the gambling lid helped 
to make the Belmont Park Meeting exceedingly 
gay and festive, and the winning of the Met- 
ropolitan Handicap by August Belmont’s Strom- 
boli was the most popular event of the meet- 
ing. It was quite like old times, the fine frenzy of 
the crowd, as the favourite worked his way to the 
front, the roar of voices, the waving of hats and the 
hysterical giggling of women. Undoubtedly we are 
going in for a strenuous sporting summer. Happily, 
however, there is little indication of our taking sport 
seriously, for when we begin to consider our duties 
as soberly as we have taken our pleasures, then, 
perhaps, we may reverse the order of things, like 
the French, and become a light-hearted, frivolous 
nation! 

In the meantime we are asked to help the United 
States Government buy more aeroplanes for naval 
and military purposes. It took the recent mobiliza- 
tion of the Atlantic Fleet and the subsequent war 
games off the coast to drive home the fact that our 
navy has no aeroplanes to speak of. The three that 
we have, like our submarines, would best be left 
unmentioned. 

The Aero Club of America asks us to subscribe to 
a fund for the purchase of flying machines and pro- 
vide for the instruction of aviators and mechani- 
cians. Although the states individually are asked 
to do their part, private citizens are urged to con- 
tribute to the fund. When such a movement was 
started three yegts ago in France and Germany, 
each country raiSed nearly two million dollars. We 
ought to equal(this record and surpass it. We have 
been sasnmalinive the last twelve months to sub- 
scribe to many things, from first aid to decrepit 
horses to societies for the suppression of polygamous 
marriages. It is a relief to be asked to contribute 
to something that may keep a probable enemy from 
battering to pieces our sea coast towns. 





The Lady and The khaki servant movement, 
the Soldier started by several patriotic 
but misguided English women 
“to inspire recruiting,’ is one of the many 
thorns piercing Lord Kitchener’s military side 
Tommy Atkins in war times is a sensitive sort of 
person, holding his uniform to be more sacred than 
his morals. He resents, therefore, in no uncertain 
terms, the new military garb of footmen, scullery 
boys and navvies. Kitchener, called upon to soothe 
Tommy’s feelings and at the same time to dissuade 
the overzealous ladies from carrying on their cam- 
paign, is having some slight success with his Tom- 
mies, but none with the ladies. 

The efforts put forth by the Countess of Powis 
and the Duchess of Marlborough bid fair to succeed 
where K. of K., and now K. G., a soldier rather than 
a diplomat, fails. For some months these two social 
powers have been keeping in their service only men 
who promise to enlist. Such servants are then pr 
vided with regulation uniforms and given six hours 
daily drilling for the army. Not only are their ex 
penses during training paid by their employers, but 
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The Club stand of the Belmont Race Track Association with the 
horses going to the post for the Metropolitan Handicap. 


In the foreground, from left t right—Mrs. Jorge André, Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Miss Harriette Post, Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, Mrs. August Belmont 


and Mrs. Perry Belmont. 


when they are called for active service they are pro- 
vided with complete outfits. : 

The Duchess of Marlborough has already sent 
eight of her men to the front and a second eight are 
training under orders. Mrs. John Astor and Lady 
Cheylesmore, a sister of Mrs. Elsie French Vander- 
bilt, have persuaded their men servants to enlist and 
go north, and in their places have installed women 
whose husbands have already gone to the front. 
These methods meet with Tommy’s approval, and 
if they are more generally adopted, fewer complaints 
will be heard by the regular who is “more man than 
uniform.” 


General Joffre’s Along with its anti-drinking 
Ultimatum crusade, meeting with igno- 

; minious failure, comes the Brit- 

ish War Office with an anti-gambling threat in 

one hand, and an anti-flirting order in the other. 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 


Life in the British Isles nowadays is just one annoy- 
ing thing after another. The French War Depart- 
ment is responsible for the anti-flirting order. Gen- 
eral Joffre, it seems, is beset with the idea that war 
is just what General Sherman called it, and therefore 
a battle-ground is no place for the ladies. 

Ever since war broke out the field hospitals in 
northern France have been besieged by English and 
American women of more or less social pretensions. 
Their attempts at nursing did not disguise the fact 
that they were more interested in men than medi- 
cine. They became an intolerable nuisance and in 
several instances actually interfered with the work 
of the surgeons. General Joffre asked the British 
War Office to call them home,—every one of them. 
Then a feminine invasion of the trenches began. 
One English duchess, noted for her beauty, would 
motor out every afternoon to the nearest entrench- 
ments just in time for tea! Other women followed 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS GROWN BROTHERS G ean 


her example until rumours reached General Joffre. 
He told the British War Office flatly if they could 
not control the flirting, he could. And he did. 

The gambling trouble is different and is entirely on 
English ground. London has become the gambling 
centre for the element that under ordinary circum- 
stances would go to the Riviera. Not in thirty years 
has England been threatened with so serious a gam- 
bling scandal as it now faces. An enormous number 
of places have sprung up in the West End, into which 
officers on leave, and those who have to stop in Lon- 
don before going to the front, are enticed and fleeced. 


War Mothers And then, of course, there are the 
and Zeppelitis war babies and Zeppelitis. Neither 

can be denied. The babies and 
their mothers, for the first time in England’s 
history, are being frankly and seriously consid 
ered. It is too early to settle their future status, 
all attention now being given to making them 
physically comfortable. J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
house in Prince’s Gate has been turned into a ma- 
ternity hospital and nursery for war mothers of the 
professional classes. The galleries which once 
housed the late Mr. Morgan’s ‘‘Old Masters”’ are 
now given over to wicker cradles and cot-beds. 

The Zeppelitis is, unfortunately, as real as the 
babies. Charles Turrell, the miniature painter, has 
turned his home in Bournemouth into a Rest Cure 
for convalescents. After sundown no lights are al- 
lowed in the town. Last week his son, invalided 
home from the front, pulled down his bedroom 
blinds, lighted a wax candle and started to read. 
A few minutes later a loud knock on the house door 
presaged the arrival of a watchman, who warned 
Mr. Turrell that one of the blinds was raised enough 
to show the flicker of his candle! 





Mrs. Barger Wallach Mrs. Marshall McLean 


Miss Ann Sheafe Miss Molla Bjurstedt 


Miss Florence Ballin Mrs. Alfred G. Miles 


Winners—AlI1 


MERICANS always appreciate new-comers 
in amateur sports, and they are 
doubly welcome if they are successful, 
so Miss Molla Bjurstedt, the clever 
Norwegian tennis champion, was made 
to feel at home from the first day 

she played in New York 

he girls on the other side, who g> in for tennis, 
play all the year, following the game through Switz- 
erland to the Riviera and back again, always keep- 
ing in form. Consequently the average European 
player is apt to prove much stronger than the 
“‘good”’ players of America, and the European girls 
who compete in the foreign tournaments are keen 
to a degree. Against such players as these Miss 
Bjurstedt developed her game in tournaments in 
Christiania and other cities of Norway,and therefore 
her brilliant success in the early tournaments here 
was natural rather than phenomenal. 

Miss Bjurstedt has all the appearance of the 
trained athlete. She was trained to the hour for her 
most important matches and repeatedly outlasted 
in endurance the experienced New York plavers 
wom she met. She hits the ball hard and low and 
with excellent direction; then too, she has the the- 
ory of the game at her fingers’ ends. In all her 
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matches she was seldom caught in the wrong posi- 
tion in the court. Not since the days of Miss May 
Sutton, now Mrs. Thomas Bundy of California, 
who won the championships of both England and 
America, has any woman player shown such perfect 
command of the ball. 

Mrs. Marshall McLean and Mrs. Barger Wallach 
were her strongest competitors in the early spring 
tournaments, but neither of them proved strong 
enough to stop her winning streak. Both tired 
under the constant hammering of the powerful 
ground-strokes, although Mrs. McLean, a former 
national champion, made a creditable fight for vic- 
tory each time they met. 

The youthful strength of the girl from Christiania 
counted heavily in her favour in all her matches. 
Mrs. Alfred G. Miles (née Clover Boldt), Mrs. 
George Chapman and Mrs. R. A. Pope found that 
even their long tournament experience was not 
enough to offset the energetic activity of the visitor, 
and the younger girls, as a rule, lacked both the 
experience and the necessary speed of stroke. 
Miss Ann Sheafe, of Boston, whose father is one of 
the veteran experts of the game, made a very fa- 
vourable impression in her matches, but she, too, had 
to acknowledge the superiority of Miss Bjurstedt. 

10 


Miss Florence Ballin, one of the younger aspirants 
for tournament honours in the metropolitan district, 
showed distinct improvement over last season’s 
play, and the experts pronounced her to be one of the 
coming champions. She displayed an energy of stroke 
and tireless willingness to follow the ball about the 
court that promised even better things for another 


year. Miss Elizabeth Moore, another ex-champion 
whosename appears on the honour rolls as far back as 
1896, was still at her post, but she confined her play 
to the doubles rather than to the more tiring singles. 

The major event of the spring season was of course 
the Metropolitan Champicnship at the new grounds 
of the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, and here Miss Bjurstedt made a clean 
sweep, carrying off the championship title, as she 
had taken the indoor crown before, in impressive 
style. Mrs. McLean took one close set from the 
visitor in the semi-finals, but Mrs. Barger Wallach, 
who proved to be the runner-up, was beaten badly, 
not winning a set. In the doubles, Miss Bjurstedt 
has not had so much success as in the singles, having 
lost the doubles in both tournaments, but no one 
watching her could escape the conclusion that she 
displayed championship skill fully up to the standard 
of American tournaments. 











Realities and Possibilities 




















A Many engagements of more than passing interest have been 
Ps announced since Easter. Others of equal interest are rumoured. 
Fd In May, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Andrews of Newport announced the 
engagement of their daughter Margaret, to Morgan Belmont, son 
of August Belmont. The announcement that Miss Kathryn Steele, 
daughter of Charles Steele, would marry F. Skiddy von Stade 
during the summer was a decided surprise. Miss Mary Duke 
q and Anthony Biddle, Jr., announced their engagement in April. 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Clarence 
Mackay on the bridle path in Central 
Park. 


Miss Kathryn Steele and F. Skiddy von 
Stade watching Stromboli win the Met- 
ropolitan Handicap on the Belmont Park 
é Miss Mimi Scott and Harvey Ladew race track. 

returning from a visit to the Belmont 


Park paddock. 


; Miss Margaret Andrews and Morgan 
i Belmont entering the club stand at Bel- 
i mont Park. 


Miss Barbara Rutherfurd and Francis Burke Roche watch- 
ing the races from the club house lawn. 
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The wife who would 






She wanted the kiss that was not quite conjugal, to give rein to an im- 


a’ wooing go—and went. 


pulse that was not quite conventional, and to recapture the mad, wicked 
moment of youth and romance when things might have happened. but 


didn't. 


THA T 


HE was due at the Grand Central station at 
three twelve. 

Livingston had cultivated regularity. 

Particularly was he regular as to trains. 

He seldom missed the eight five at Irmadale 

in the morning. If he did not catch the five 

o’clock train for Irmadale at night, it meant that he 


was detained by business. Seven minutes was the 


time allowed for shaving; for Lrevkfast, pre- 
cisely fifteen. 

At exactly three ten Livingston reached tue spot 
in the station where the arrival of trains is an- 


nounced and chalked on a blackboard. 

“Will arrive on track twenty-six,” he heard, and 
took his place, like all obedient New Yorkers, with 
the crowd in the area opposite track twenty-six. 
At the tick of the clock the iron doors slid back. An- 
other second, and clean-cut travelling salesman 
shot through the gate as though he had been cata- 
pulted from the front of the engine. It seemed in- 
credible that any human being could come and dis- 
appear so quickly. 

Then the stream began to pour through the 
gates, to divide and trickle away into the million 
corners of the city. Unattached men first; and a 
few unencumbered, businesslike women in flat, 
wide shoes. These were the pacemakers. Nobody 
was waiting for them. 

After these came the first contingent of heavy 
infantry, staggering along under full comple ments 
of suit-cases and packages; dusty, train tired, stiff 
in the joints. Second contingent of heavy infantry 
after them: fathers, mothers and families, hurrying 
without necessity, and out of sheer habit. Among 
these a body of Italian and Greek immigrant 
toilers, bearing tawdry shut-overs and bedclothes 
wrapped in greasy paper and blue striped drill. 

ND then the fortunate ones, the Pullman car 

voyagers, legitimate prey of the red-capped 
negro porters. Tolerably clean, well dusted, fresher 
looking than the rest, they had taxicabs in view, and 
had dined at ease on the train, and were approaching 
the city with the serenity that only plenty of money 
in pocket can give. 

Among these last was Eleanor Livingston 

They saw each other at the same moment. Liv- 
ingston, with the easy confidence of a successful 
business man, trespassed on the forbidden space to 
greet her. 

It is strictly within the proprieties to kiss one’s 
wife or husband on such occasions. They kissed. 
She said, ‘‘Bob!” He said, “Eleanor!” A negro 
porter at her side waited for instructions. 

“Ten,” orde red Livingston. Then he remarked 
to his wife, “‘We can just mz ike the three thirty-one 
at the Pennsylvania terminal.” 

“Let’s go into the waiting-room a few minutes, 
Bob,” she said. “I want to sit down and rest.” 

They went into the next giant cavern of the sta- 
tion. The porter was liberally tipped and dis- 
missed. They looked at each other with affectionate 
curiosity a moment. Then she asked, with a little 
maternal catch in her voice, ‘The children?” 

‘Fine.” 

“ Everything?” 

“Fine.” 

“You?” 

* Also.” 

“Do you like me?” 

He understood what she meant. She was refer- 
ring to her appearance. “Stunning,” he replied 
with a gratified smile. 

Indeed, she was worth a second and a third glance. 
By that incredible magic that she had inherited, 
perhaps, from her French maternal ancestors, she 
had managed to come through a six hour railroad 
journey looking fresh as a new-cut and refrigerated 
rose. Her light grey travelling suit was spotless. 
She had successfully tempted fate with a snow-white 
waist, and on a railroad that was not renowned for 
its use of anthracite, either. The bloom in her 
cheeks was partly a gift of health, and partly the 
result of three weeks in the open country, up North. 
Only one man in the big waiting-room could have 
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realized that she was eight 
mother of two children) Others would have mur- 
mured something about “looking like a schoolgirl.” 

“Stunning!” said Livingston. 

For reply, she took his hand and squeezei it. 
* Bob, I'd like to be kissed,” she whispered. 

‘I did kiss you,” he replied, with all the proper 
remonstrance of a man who had neglected no such 


convention. 

“Oh, that! Yes. But that was for the public. 
I mean a kiss. Do you think we two could squeeze 
into one of those telephone booths?” 

Livingston laughed scftly. The idea struck him 
as decidedly humourous. Two well-bred married 
persons squeezing into a telephone booth for the 
purpose of kissing! «“‘When we get home 
he suggested. 

She might have reminded him that certain pleas- 
ures do not bear postpenement. But she didn’t. 
Instead, she nestled closer to his shoulder and 
breathed a kiss at his neck. 

‘The next train,” said Livingston, “is the four 
seven. We ought to get that. The Fergusons are 
coming over for dinner. I told them you'd be here 
this afternoon.” 

**And there will be auction,” 

7 suppose so.” 

‘And Mr. Ferguson will tell us again about that 


years married and the 


she said sighing. 


wonderful hand he held at the Yacht Club last 
fall.’ 

“Ferguson isn’t such a bad sort,’ he replied 
smiling. ‘*He takes the game very seriously.” 


‘And Dolly Ferguson is going to tell us about the 
trouble in her brother-in-law’s family. There must 
be a whole lot of news accumulated about them in 


three whole weeks.” 
The man laughed. ‘They are awful bores at 
times,” he assented. “Still, you know we can’t 


very well 

“Come with me, Bob,” she interrupted. “I 
want to send a telegram to Aunt Lucy.” 

They went to the telegraph booth, and he read the 
time-table of the Long Island Railroad while she 
wrote. When he saw the message he gasped. 

**Unavoidably detained. Let the Fergusons know.” 

He repeated the words aloud. ‘‘ But why, dear? 
What’s going to detain us?” 

‘Please send it,” she said. 

“But I don’t see ig 

“Please send it,” 

He did so, demurring. 
your time-table, Bob.” 

He passed it to her silently, and she tore it 
twice across and threw it in a waste-basket. ‘We 
don’t need it, Bob,” she explained. ‘*We both know 
all those trains by heart.’ And she repeated gaily: 


she repeated. 
“*Now please let me see 


‘Four seven; four thirty-one; five express; five 
seven; five thirty-one express ... ” 
For the first time he grumbled outright. ‘I should 


think you’d want to see the children,” he said. 

“T’m just crazy to see them,” was the reply. 
‘But now I know they’re well and safe, I can make 
myself wait. Will you have the transfer company 
send out my suit-case, Bob?” 

The man of regular habits grumbled inquiringly. 
She put her arm under his and cooed scandalously. 
‘Don’t you think we could manage to squeeze into 
a telephone booth?”’ she whispered again. 

‘Don’t be silly,” he replied. But the suit-case 
was turned over to the forwarding agents. 

They stood now in the great, beautiful hall of the 
station with its majestic arched sky over their 
heads. The architect, in planning all this beauty, 
must have had in mind that it would give pleasure 
to a few country visitors, to fellow artists, and to the 
poor bedraggled loafers who stray in from the 
streets for shelter on cold and stormy days. Nobody 
else ever pauses to see it. 

" ELL, what are you going to do, little girl?” 
said Livingston, as patiently as possible. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

“Well, I certainly don’t,” he added. 

“But why should we do anything?” 

‘People usually do do something,” 
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she asked. 
he replied in a 


TILDEN 


She embarks on a Great Adventure and gets a mental jolt 


Nori Hh T 


nildly sarcastic tone. “Especially after they send 
rush telegrams and check their suit-cases.” 

“We ¢ can’t go home, can we? 

“No fear of that. The telegram’ s gone, and the 
Fergusons would think— 

“Exactly. And we've no place to go to, have we, 
Bob?” 

“We might have dinner at Proctor’s and then go 
to the theater,” he offered, as a charitable and mag- 
nanimous suggestion to help her out of a bad pre- 
dicament. 

“T shouldn't care to go to a theater; 
even thinking of dinner.” 

That was too much for the man of regular habits. 
He felt that the time had come when, in spite of his 
admiration and affection for this littke woman with 
her attractive, girlish figure, he must assert himself 
in behalf of all propriety and regularity. 

“Eleanor,” he said with mannerly severity, “I 
don’t know why you had me send that telegram. 
I suppose you know. I hope you do. I don’t know 
why you don’t want to go out home—to our home. 
I am waiting to hear the reason. You wanted your 
suit-case checked. I checked it. I haven’t the 
least idea why. We're standing, like two simpletons, 
in the middle of the Grand Central st: ition, talking 
about nothing and doing nothing. What is it all 
about?” 

The two dark eyes under the roguish little bonnet 
sparkled with tenderness and vivacity. She came 
close to the big, smartly dressed man in front of her 
and took both his hands. It brought the colour to 
his cheeks. He could see ten thousand pairs of eyes 
focussed on them. He could see photographers 
the morning papers snap-shotting them in this 
ridiculous attitude. 

“Bob,” she said, “ : had you send the telegram 
because I love you. I don’t want to go out home 
to-night—because I love you. I even had the suit- 
case checked because I love you. I love you so 
much that I want to stand right here and tell ev ery 
man and woman about it as they come along. I’d 
like to rush over to that nice looking old gentleman 
over there and catch him by the sleeve and say, 
‘See that big, good-looking man standing out in the 
middle of the floor? I love him.’” 

Livingston winced. He felt a cold shiver go down 
his spine at the thought of it. But she continued, 
resolutely clinging to his hands: 

“Bob Livingston, we may never have another 
chance like this. You’re a free man for to-night. 
You don’t have to go home to your wife. There 
is a woman here, holding your hands, who doesn’t 
have to go home to her husband. All the delightful 
deviltry of a thousand years is wrapped up in that 
situation, Bob. If you love me, here’s your chance 
—and mine. I'll go anywhere with you. I don’t 
care what happens to me. I don’t care what any- 
body says afterward. Pick me up and carry me 
away somewhere. Let’s elope!” 


and I wasn’t 


HE let go his hands, and they fell limply at 
his sides. He was dazed for a minute. He felt 
that she was very much in earnest, but he couldn't see 
just why or how. Finally he forced a smile and said: 

“That’s great! Elope—with my own wife!”’ 

She made a captivating grimace in imitation of 
displeasure. 

“Oh, of course,”’ she said, “if you’ve some one 
else in mind that would suit you better——’’ 

“Don’t!” he replied. ‘That isn’t a nice idea, 
and it isn’t true. I’ll run away with you. Anywhere 
you say. But, in heaven’s name, what and whom 
are we running away from, dear?” 

“From tyrants, Bob,’ she answered quickly. 
“From the tyranny of time-tables and trains, and 
Aunt Lucy and neighbours, and what people think 
and what people say, and—yes—from ourselves.” 


“Don’t quite see it? You will see it, Bob. Have 
you lots of money with you?” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t much,” replied Livingston. 
“T didn’t think I’d need much this evening, or I 
could have - 





(Continued on page 52) 











Lrawing by Will foster 


‘*“FAIT’*S** IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Here the cosmopolitan types of the clientéle modify conventionality. The lure of San Francisco’s night 
life has often been described, but never before has one of these famous restaurants been pictured. 
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Philadelphia Children in the guise of 


Frances Wister, 
daughter of Mr. Owen 
ister 


Catherine Mather, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor C. 

Mather 


after 
Rubens 


‘ 
4 
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Eleanor Sloan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Burrows Sloan 


- 


a eee, 


Sarah Large and Nicholas Newlin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Large and son of Dr. and 


rs. Arthur Newlin 
as Puck and the Fairy 


Charlie Mather, 
son of Mr.and Mrs. 
Victor C. Mather 


after Raeburn 


y 


CD LD 


Christopher and Alex- 
ander Young, 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles Morris Young 
after Raphael 


Mrs. William H. Donner and her son Billy 
after Holbein 


Sei eee 








Famous Portraits and as Fairy-tale Friends 









Ned Berwind, 
son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry A. 
Berwind 
as Aladdinand 
the Genie 













Phoebe Drayton and Marion Kendrick and 
Francis Lloyd, Matthew Baird, 








daughter of Mrs. Voorhees daughter of Mr. and 



















' Drayton and son of Mr. and rs. George W.- 
' Mrs. Francis V. Lloyd Kendrick, wd, 
‘4 , d Grete and ion o 
F as Hansel and Gretel Mrs. Matthew 
Baird, Jr. 
after 


Van Dyck 


Polly Thayer, 
daughter of Mrs. 
John B. Thayer, Jr. 


who played two violin 


Solos 












Owen Wister, Jr., 
son of Mr. Owen Wister 


as the Pied Piper 


: 
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Lillian Emerson 
the little dancer 





' Peggy Rosengarten, 
= daughter of “sl 
i and Mrs. Mitchell 
; G. Rosengarten 
E as the Sea Maiden 
& 

is Anita Clothier, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William J. Clothier 
after Reynolds 
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By William J 


T last news came from Havre of the end of 
the preposterous voyage. 

* Crossing to-night. Coming straight 
to you. Send car to meet us Reading. 
Local trains beastly. Both fit as ele- 
phants. Love to all. Jaffery.” 

Such was the telegram. I wired to Southampton 
acquiescence in his proposal. Rooms were got ready. 
In the one destined for Liosha, we had already 
stowed the cargo of trunks which the Great Swift- 
ness had delivered in the nick of time. The next day 
I took the car to Reading and waited for the train. 

From the far end of it I saw two familiar figures 
descend, and a moment afterwards the station re- 
sounded with a familiar roar. 

“Hullo! hullo! hullo!” 

Jaffery, red-bearded, grinning, perhaps a_ bit 
mightier, hairier, redder than ever, his great hands 
uplifted, rushed at me and shook me in his lunatic 
way, so that train, passengers, porters and Liosha 
all rocked and reeled before my eyes. He let me 
go, and, before I could recover, Liosha threw her 
arms round my neck and kissed me. A porter 
who picked up my hat restored me to mental 
equipoise. Then I looked at them, and anything 
more splendid in humanity than that simple, happy 
pair of gigantic children 1 have never seen in my 
life. I, too, felt the laughter of happiness swell in 
my heart, for their gladness at the sight of me was 
so true, so unaffected, and I wrung their hands 
and laughed aloud foolishly. 

“Isn’t she fit?” roared Jaffery. 

“Magnificent,” said 1. 

She was. The thick tan of exposure to wind 
and sun gave her a gipsy swarthiness beneath 
which glowed the rich colour of health. When I 
had parted from her at Havre there had been just 
a thread of soft increase in her generous figure; but 
now all superfluous flesh had hardened down into 
muscle, and the superb lines proclaimed her splen- 
doux. And there seemed to be more authority in 
her radiant face and a new masterfulness and a 
quicker intelligence in her brown eyes. I noticed 
that it was she who first broke away from the 
clamour of greeting and gave directions as to the 
transport of their “dunnage.” Jaffery followed her 
with the tail of his eye; then turned to me with a 
bass chuckle. 

“We're a sort of Jaff Chayne and Co., according 
to her, and she thinks she’s managing director. 
Ho! ho! ho!’ He put his arm round my shoulder 
and suddenly grew serious. “ How’s everybody?” 

“Flourishing,” said I. 

“And Doria?” 

“At Northlands.” 

“She knows I’m coming?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

Liosha joined us, accompanied by a porter, car- 
rying their exiguous baggage. We walked to the 
exit, without saying much, and settled ourselves 
in the limousine, my guests in the back seat, I on 
one of the little chairs facing them. We started. 

“My dear old chap,” said I, leaning forward, 
‘I’ve got something to tell you. didn’t like to 
write about it. But it has got to be told, and I 
may as well get it over now.” 





i WAS a subdued and halfscared Jaffery who 

greeted Barbara and Susan at our front door. 
The jollity had gone out of him. He was nothing but 
a vast hulk filled with self-reproach. It was his 
fault, his very grievous and careless fault for having 
postponed the destruction of the papers, and for 
having left them loose and unsecured in his rooms. 
He all but beat his breast. If Doria had died of 
the shock his would be the blame. He saluted 
Barbara with the air of one entering a house of 
mourning. 

“You mustn’t look so woe-begone,” she said. 
“Something like this was bound to happen. I 
have dreaded it all along—and now it has happened 
and the earth hasn’t come to an end.” 

We stood in the hall, while Franklin divested the 
visitors of their outer wraps and trappings. 

“And Liosha—” Barbara continued, throwing 
her arms round as much of Liosha as they could 
grasp—she had already kissed her a warm welcome 
—‘‘it’s a shame, dear, to depress you the moment 
you come. You'll wish you were at sea again.” 

“T guess not,” said Liosha. “I know now I’m 
among folks who love me. Isn’t that true, Susan?” 

‘Daddy loves you and mummy loves you and I 
adore you,” cried Susan. 

Whereupon there was much hugging of a spoiled 
monkey. 
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We went upstairs. At the drawing-room door 
Barbara gave me one of her queer glances, which 
meant, on interpretation, that I should leave her 
alone with Jaffiery for a.few minutes so that she 
could pour the balm ot sense over his remorseful soul 
and that in the meantime it would be advisable for 
me to explain the situationto Liosha. Aloud, she 
said, before disappearing: 

‘Your old room, Liosha, dear 
thing ready.” 

In order to carry out my wife's orders, I had to 
disentangle Susan from Liosha’s embrace and pack 
her off rueful to the nursery. But the promise to 
seat her at lunch between the two seafarers brought 
a measure of consolation. 

“Come into the library, Liosha,” said I, throw- 
ing the door open. I followed her and settled her in 
an armchair before a big fire; and then stood on 
the hearth-rug, looking at her and feeling rather a 
fool. The drive had been a short one, giving time 
only for a narration of the facts of the discovery. 
Liosha, although accepting my apology, had sat 
mystified; also profoundly disturbed by Jaffery’s 
unconcealed agitation. Her life with him during 
the past four months had drawn her into the meshes 
of the little drama. For her own sake, for every- 
body’s sake, we could not allow her to remain in 
complete ignorance. I gave her a cigarette and 
took one myself. After the first puff, she smiled. 


you'll find every- 


OU WANT to tell me something.” 
‘Ido. Something that is known only to four 
people in the world—and they’re in this house.” 
‘If you tell me, I guess it'll be known only to 
five,” said Liosha. 

To have questioned the loyalty of her eyes would 
have been to insult truth itself, 

* Allright,” said I. ‘* You'll be the fifth and last.”’ 

And then, as simply as I could, I told her all 
there was to know. She grasped the literary de- 
tails more quickly than I had anticipated. I tound 
afterwards that the long months of the voyage had 
not been entirely taken up with the cooking of 
bacon and the swabbing of decks; there had been 
long stretches of tedium beguiled by talk on most 
things under heaven, and aided by her swift and 
jealous intelligence her mental horizon had broad- 
ened prodigiously through constant association with 
a cultivated man. When I reached the point 
in my story where Jaffery gave up the Persian ex- 
pedition, she gripped the arms of her chair, and her 
lips worked in their familiar quiver. 

‘‘He must have loved her to do that,” she said. 

I went on, and the more involved I became in 
the disastrous affair, the more was I convinced 
that it would be better for her to understand clearly 
the imbroglio of Jaffery and Doria. You see, I 
knew all along—ever since the day when she 
asked him to beat her with a golf-stick—that the 
poor girl loved Jaffery, heart and soul. I knew also 
that she made for herself no illusions as to Jaffery’s 
devotion to Doria. On that point her words to me 
at Havre had left me in no doubt whatever. But 
since Havre all sorts of extraordinary things had 
happened. There had been their intimate comrade- 
ship in the savagery (from my point of view) of the 
last few months. There was now Doria’s awful 
change of soul-attitude towards Adrian. It was 
right that Liosha should be made aware of the 
emotional subtleties that underlay the bare facts. 
It seemed cruel to tell her of the last scene, so pa- 
thetic, so tragic, so grotesque between the man she 
loved and the other woman. But her unflinching 
bravery and her great heart demanded it. And 
as I told her, walking nervously about the room, she 
followed me with her steadfast eyes. 

“So that’s why Jaff Chayne came abroad with 
me.” 

“T suppose so,” said I. 

“Tf I had been a man I should have strangled 
her, or flung her out of the window.” 

“T dare say. But you wouldn’t have been Jaff 
Chayne.” 

‘That’s true,”’ she assented. ‘No man like him 
ever walked the earth. And how a woman could 
be so puppy-blind as not to see it, I can’t imagine. 

“Her hez - was full of another man, you see.” 

“Oh yes, I see,” she said with a touch of con- 
tempt. “And sucha man! You were fond of iim 
I know. But he wasa sham. He used to look on 
me, I remember, as an amusing sort of animal out 
of the Zoological Gardens. It never occurred to 
him that I had sense. He was a fool.” 

Intimately as we had known Liosha, this was the 
first time she had ever expressed an opinion re- 
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garding Adrian. We had assumed that, 
touched her life so lightly, he had been but a 
shadowy figure in her mind. But her keen feminine 
brain had picked out the fatal flaw in poor Adrian’s 
character, the shallow glitter that made us laugh 
and the want of vision from which he died. 

““Go on,” said Liosha. 

I continued. In justice to Doria, I elaborated her 
ae for setting Adrian on his towering pinna- 
cle. Liosha nodded. She understood. 

I ended, more or less, a recapitulation of what she 
had heard, uncomprehending, in the car. 

“And that’s how it stands,” said I. 

I was rather shaken, I must confess, by my narra- 
tive, and I turned aside and lit another cigarette. 
Liosha remained silent for awhile, resting her cheek 
on her hand. At last she said in her deep tones. 

‘Poor little devil! Good God! Poor little 
devil!” 

Tears flooded her eyes. 

“By heavens,” I cried, “you're a good creature.” 

“I'm nothing of the sort,” said Liosha. She 
rose. “I guess | must have a clean up before 
lunch,” and she made for the door. 

I looked at my watch. ‘You just have time,” 
said I. 

I opened the door for her to pass out, and fell 
a-musing in front of the fire. Here was a new 
Liosha, as far apart from the serene young barbarian 
who had come to us two and a half years before as a 
prairie wolf from the noble Great Dane. Her nature 
had undergone remarkable developments. AsJaffery 
had prophesied at Havre, she treated things in a 
big way, and she had learned restraint, not the re- 
straint of convention, for not a convention would 
have stopped her from doing what she chose, but the 
restraint of self-discipline. And she had learned 
pity. A year ago she would not have wept over 


having 


Doria, whom she had every woman’s reason for 
hating. A new, generous tenderness had blossomed 


in her heart. 

A tap at the window aroused me. It was Jaffery 
in the rain, which had just begun to fall, seeking 
admittance. I let him in. 

“This is an awful business, old man,” 
gloomily. 

From which I gather that for once Barbara’s 
soothing had been of little avail. 

‘*Have you seen Doria yet?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “Barbara is with her. 
She’s coming in to lunch.” 

At the anti- climax, I smiled. 
not quite dead yet. 


he said 


“That shows she’s 


UT TO Jafiery it was no smiling matter. “Look 

here, Hilary,” he said hoarsely, “don’t you think 

it would be better for me to go away right now?” 

“Go away—?” I stared at him. ‘What for?” 

“Why should I force myself on that poor, tor- 

tured child? Think of her feelings towards me. 
She must loathe the sound of my name.” 

* Jaff Chayne,” said I, “I believe you're afraid 
of mice.” 

He frowned. ‘‘What the blazes do you mean?” 

“You're in a blue funk at the idea of mecting 
Doria.”’ 

“Rot,” said Jaffery. 

But he was. 

Franklin summoned us to luncheon. We went 
into the drawing-room where the rest of our little 
party were assembled, Susan and her governess, 
Liosha, Barbara and Doria. Doria stepped for- 
ward valiantly with outstretched hand, looking him 
squarely in the face. 

**Welcome back, Jaffery. 
again.” 

Jaffery grew very red and bending over her hand 
muttered something into his beard. 

“You'll have to tell me about your wonderful 
voyage.” 

‘There was nothing so wonderful about it,” 
said Jaffery. 

That was all for the moment, for Barbara hustled 
us into the dining-room. But the terrible meeting 
that both had dreaded was over. At lunch Susan, 
between Liosha and Jaffery, became the centre otf 
attention and saved conversation from constraint. 

To Doria, who had lingered at Northlands, in 
order to lose no time in setting herself right with 
Jaffery,—her own phrase—the ordinary table small- 
talk would have been an ordeal. As it was, she sat 
on my left, opposite Liosha, lending a polite ear to 
the answers to Susan’s eager questions. The 
child had not received such universal invitation 
to chatter at mealtime since she had learned to 


It’s good to see you 













































Liosha is there as the inseparable companion of 


speak. But, in spite of her inspiring assistance, a 
depressing sense of destinies in the balance pervaded 
the room, and we were all glad when the meal came 
toanend. Susan, refusing to be parted from her 
beloved Liosha, carried her off to the nursery to hear 
more fairy-tales of the steamship Vesta. Barbara 
and Doria went into the drawing-room, where 
Jaffery and I, after a perfunctory liqueur brandy, 
soon joined them. We talked for a while on different 
things, then Barbara said: 

“T must go and write some letters.’ 

And I said: “I’m going to have my afternoon 
nap. 

Both the others cried out with simultaneous 
anxiety and scarlet faces: 

“Oh, don’t go, Barbara, dear.” 

“Can’t you cut the sleep out for once?” 

“T must!” said Barbara. 

“No,” said I. 

And we left our nervous ogre and our poor little 
elf to fight out between themselves whatever 
battle they had to fight. Perhaps it was cold- 
blooded cruelty on our part. But these two had to 
come to mutual understanding sooner or later. Why 
not at once? They had the afternoon before them. 
It was pouring with rain. They had nothing else 
to do. In order that they should be undisturbed, 
Barbara had given orders that we were not at 
home to visitors. Deliberately we hardened our 
hearts against their joint appeal and left them to- 
gether in the drawing-room. 

_. Whew!” said I. as we walked along the cor- 
tidor. “What’s going to happen?” 

“She'll marry him, of course.” 

“She won’t,” said I. 
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“She will. My dear Hilary, they always do.’ 

“Tf IT have any knowledge of feminine character,” 
said I, ‘that young woman harbours in her soul a 
bitter resentment against Jaffery.” 

“Tf,” she said. ‘But you haven't.” 

“All right,” said I. 

“All right,” said Barbara. 

We paused at the library door. 
asked, ‘‘is going to become of Liosha?”’ 

Barbara sighed. ‘“‘We’re not out of this wood 
yet.” 

“And with Liosha on our hands, I don’t think we 
ever shall be.” 

‘T should like to shake Jaffery,” said Barbara. 

“And I should like,” said I, ‘to kick him.” 


“What.” J 


O, AS I have said, we left those two face to face 

in the big drawing-room. The man inan agony of 
self-reproach, helpless pity and realised failure; the 
woman—as it seemed to me, smoking reflectively 
in my library armchair, for sleep was impossible— 
the woman in the calm of desperation. The man 
who had performed a thousand chivalrous acts to 
shield her from harm, who lavished on her all the 
devotion and tenderness of his simple heart; the 
woman who owed him her life, and, but for fool 
accident and her own lack of faith in him, would 
still be owing him the twilight happiness of her Fool’s 
Paradise. They had not met, or exchanged written 
words, since the early summer day at the St. 
John’s Wood flat, when he had told her that he 
loved her, and by the sheer mischance of his 
hulking strength had thrown her to the ground; 
since that day when she had spat out at him 
her hatred and contempt, when she had called him 
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“a barren rascal,” and had lashed him into fury; 
when, white with realisation that the secret 
was about to escape from his lips, he had laid 
her on the sofa and had gone blindly into the 
street. Now facing each other for the first time 
after many months, they remembered all too 
poignantly that parting. The barren rascal who 
stood before her was the man who had written 
every word of Adrian’s triumphant second novel, 
and had given it to her out of the largesse of his love. 
And he had borne with patience all her imperious 
strictures and had obeyed all her crazy and jealous 
whims. He had fooled her—quixotically fooled 
her, it is true—but fooled her as never woman had 
been fooled in the world before. And knowing 
Adrian to be the barren rascal, all the time, 
never had he wavered in his loyalty, never had 
he uttered one disparaging word. And he had 
secured the insertion of a life of Adrian in the 
next supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography; and he had helped her to set up that 
staring white marble monument in Highgate 
Cemetery, with its lying inscription. Never had 
human soul been invested in such a Nessus 
shirt of irony. No wonder she had passed through 
hell-fire. No wonder her soul had been scorched 
and shrivelled up. No wonder the licking fires of 
unutterable shame kept her awake of nights. And 
if she writhed in the flaming humiliation of it all 
when she was alone, what was that woman’s 
anguish of abasement when she stood face to face, 
and compelled to speech, with the man whose lov- 
ing hand had unwittingly kindled that burning tor- 
ment? 
(Continued on page 62) 
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\M beginning with the story of 
little Dolores, so that St. Faith’s 
may be understood—the story 
of little Dolores, remember, who 
was only fourteen years old. 

She had been brought up in an 
orphan asylum, supported by one of 
our foreign missions, in a nearby 
island that had been ravaged by war. 
The name of that island I purposely 
omit. So exquisite was she by na- 
ture, this lovely child of the tropics, 
and so marvelously had she developed 
under the guidance of those in author- 
ity, that when a meeting of some for 
eign boards was held in New York, 
Dolores was chosen as the best ex- 
ample of what such a misson could do. 

One of the women who had helped 
rear her, glorying in the work ac- 
complished, brought Dolores to New 
York, where, introduced to the clergy 
and their families, the child’s gentleness and mod- 
esty won her every heart. Of course she was care- 
fully guarded,—there never was a question of that, 

neither was a knowledge of evil ever permitted to 
cloud her exquisite innocence. 

Then one day a compatriot of hers, a man of 
forty-five with children of his own, a man holding a 
prominent business position in town and a personal 
friend of clergymen interested in the mission, asked 
to take Dolores to see the animals in Central Park. 

No objections were made, how could there be? 
Dolores was younger than his own children, and he 
a man so respected! All they asked of him was that 
the child should be at home again by four o’clock, 
and with her small hand in his, as it might have 
been in that of a father, they left the house together 
But the only beast that Dolores saw that day was 
this man of forty-five in his hotel room on Fifth 
Avenue. At four o’clock he sent her home—alone 
in a taxi. 

They wondered at her looks when she came in. 
They questioned her about the park. Frozen dumb 
with terror, Dolores never spoke. Doubtless they 
reasoned New York had been too wearing for a child 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 
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accustomed only to the quiet of that orphanage 
under the tropical palms. A few days later they 
sailed back with her, still wondering over the mys- 
terious change in her looks. 

\fter six months they knew! 

rhey dragged from her the fiendish story, only to 
be seized themselves with terrors unspeakable. A 
scandal was threatened,—a scandal that would 
wreck them! High names, too, would be involved 
and unjust suspicions thrown on others. They held 
frequent counsels, as tempests raged, of horrible 
fears—but not for Dolores. She hardly counted 
now. Other reputations were to be saved, and in- 
stitutions guarded. 

So once more the little Dolores was taken back to 
New ‘ ork, no longer the flower-child to be exhibited 
with pride, but a poor hunted creature whom every 
one wanted to hide. And in all this great city, in 
all this great state, there was no place to hice the 
little Dolores, except at St. Faith’s. 

There one day, a young married woman with sym- 
pathies quickened by her own joyous motherhood, 
chanced to arrive on some errand of mercy as Dolores 
was fast fading away. Every care was being given. A 
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bed had been improvised to receive 
her, for no case of this kind is ever 
turned away from St. Faith’s. But 
there was no money to buy sheets and 
blankets, hardly enough for food, and 
none for baby clothes. 

Quick to nut thought into action, 
this young married woman sped in her 
automobile to New York, purchasing 
necessities in hot haste, emergency 
articles and extra food. Her car piled 
full, she raced back. Dolores needed 
none of her purchases then. Her tor- 
tured spirit had fled the frail body, 
and with her unborn baby she lay still 
and white, beyond the reach of hu- 
man aid. 

It was this same young married wom- 
an who, on a May day when the dog 
wood was in blossom, drove me to St. 
Faith’s—an old-fashioned house, onct 
made over into a school, and still nest 
ling close to a church in Tarrytown-on-the-H dlson. 
Nothing about it indicated its calling. No signs were 
out. No sacred emblems displayed. No entrance 
was guarded by grilled iron gates surmounted by 
twisted letters. It might have been mistaken tor 
any of the other quict homes scattered up and down 
the street. 

And at this point it may be as well to relate what 
the finding of any house for their work had cost 
those sweet gentlewomen inside. Nobody wanted 
to rent them houses, and for a purpose like theirs 
and from one town after another they were driven. 
Pious people had thrown up their hands and com 
munities risen in self-defense. The respectabilities 
—that fetish of those who having eyes cannot 


had to be preserved, and neighbouring little boys 
and girls kept from all knowledge of such things’ It 
was the same protest of the pious which has rung 
down through the centuries—the pious who set 
that the highest note the human soul can sound 1s 
that of compassion. The divinity in us all shines 
out then, and never till then. Nor can it ever shine 





through piety’s cloak,—piety not being reli 
(Continued on page 60) 
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SAFE IN THE LAP OF THE GREY, CIRCLING OCEAN, WAR BRIDES _ YOU WHOKISS SAFE-RETURNED HUSBANDS EACH EVENING 
DRUNK WITH THE FRAGRANCE AND BLOOM OF YOUR YOU WHO SLEEP GLAD THROUGH THE PEACEFUL, STILL 
SPRING— Bonne Ag 
DARING TO LIVE, UNAFRAID OF CALAMITY, ,a276—9935 WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF THE AWFUL, WILD ANTHEM 
WHAT CAN YOU KNOW OF THE SONG THAT WE SING? URGING US ON TO THE PERILOUS HEIGHTS? 


II IV 


YOU DARE TO CRITICIZE. THOSE. WHO SURRENDER. HOW SHOULD YOU DREAM OF THE DESPERATE GLADNESS? 
WED OR UNWED IN THE SURGE OF THE HOUR! HOW SHOULD YOU FATHOM THE DEPTH OF OUR WOE? 

THEY NEED EXCUSING—YOUR SLEEK, NARROW CHARITY YOU CAN BUT WONDER, SHRUG SCANDALIZED SHOULDERS 
WHO GIVE TO THEIR COUNTRY NEW LIFE AND NEW POWERS SAFE—PEACE ENFOLDED—GOD! HOW SHOULD YOU KNOW? 


Vv 
WHAT DO WE CARE FOR YOUR BLINDING CONVENTIONS? 
THINK YOU THEY’D PEOPLE OUR DEAD HOMES AGAIN? 
BAH! CEASE YOUR CHATTER—YOUR TALK OF “BRUTALITY”! 
WHO ELSE SHOULD GIVE UNTO EUROPE NEW MEN? 


Louise de Welter. 
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ORTLAND bent above the 
with tense curiosity. 
rhe tracks ran up in a semicircle from 
the spent foam of the surf, into which 
they disappeared two score feet farther 
along. Their vanishing-point was in- 
visible because of the dense fog which poured inland 
from the muffled water. Finally, he lifted his gaze 
from the footprints and stood erect. 

‘Not ten minutes ago!” he muttered. 

The low surf was just visible through the fog. 
Each wave, coming as it were out of nothingness, 
seemed to pounce upon the steep, coarse yellow 
sands and then with a hiss prolong itself at his 
feet. One larger than the others washed out half 
a dozen of the remaining tracks. ‘‘ Never a sight 
and never a sound!” he murmured to himself. 
‘Nothing—save these tracks! And they only 
appear when the fog is very thick. A confounded 
queer thing to do—to go swimming in the mist! 
This makes the fourth time I have seen them. I 
wonder—can they be a girl’s?”” He bent above 
the few footprints which were left. They were 
small, shapely, and well-defined. The feet were 
bare and the distance between the imprints seemed 
to denote them as those of a person of less than 
medium height. ‘*Yes—a girl!” decided Cortland, 
and added rather moodily, “She has a nerve to 
venture alone out into that reeling white mist!” 

He shook himself scornfully, irritated that he 
had been betrayed into even a momentary interest 
in the affair, and strode on along the curved beach, 
indulging his bitter mood. He had come to this 
lonely little village to forget a woman. What busi- 
ness was it of his if a foolhardy girl chose to go 
swimming on that treacherous coast in the fog? 

Nevertheless, a certain healthy curiosity refused 
to be extinguished by scorn, and the following after- 
noon found him again at the same place—he told 
himself sardonically that he had nothing else to do, 
anyhow—and this time in his swimming suit which 
was concealed under a bath-robe. 

Ihe mist curtain was even heavier than the day 
before. The sea and its voice were low as on the 
previous afternoon. No other sound was in bes 
veiled white chamber of the fog save that of his 
llar per Bazar, Jul 1Qors 
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own crunching footfall. He gained a point mid- 
way between the tumbled granite headland behind 
him and the barred river mouth, and lay down where 
the sand was driest. An hour went by during 
which he saw but sands and foam and swirling mist. 
Suddenly, out of the fog to his left, his ear caught 
the swish of spurned sands. He sprang erect, 
hearing, even as he rose, the splash of one who 
took the water. 

Cortland dashed in the direction of the sound and 
stared seaward, the undertow tugging at his knees. 
But only the apple-green wall and foamy crest of 
an incoming wave met his gaze. 

“Whoever it is would keep under water until 
well out,” he reasoned shrewdly, “if she doesn’t 
wish to be seen!” 


VEN AS that thought awoke within him, there 

came from the secrecy of ocean and fog a low 
laughter, clear and mocking. He sprang forward 
at the sound, split the deepening foam on his dash 
to the sea, and flung himself through the wall of 
the surf. 

He assured himself that it was only a glimpse of 
the face of the mysterious swimmer in the fog which 
he wanted—after that, she might swim off to Japan 
if she pleased! 

A few yards and he saw a patch of seaweed with 
its long floating brown branches before him. He 
turned southward, and presently found a tortuous 
passage through which he swam, shuddering despite 
himself at the occasional touch of the slimy, cling- 
ing tentacles on limb or side. Soon he won to 
clearer spaces and noted with satisfaction that the 
fog was lifting. It did not pass on or even shred, 
but seemed to rise of its own volition to a height many 
feet above the surface of the sea. And as it rose, 
Cortland, too, lifted himself on the crest of each 
wave, and stared eagerly about him. And staring, 
he saw the near-by kelp and the beach beyond; 
saw the low dark reefs and clean shore boulders to 
the north; he saw the ranked billows that swept in 
sombrely; but he saw no trace of a swimmer, or 
any indication of man save the swaying masts of 
a distant southbound coaster. He turned and 
swam slowly back to the shore, thoroughly baffled 
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and aroused by the strange disappearance of the 
swimmer. Continuing his “search, he shot a keen, 
hardy glance along the beach. Not a person was 
visible along the blanched sandy waste. 

“She isn’t on land, and she isn’t on top of the 
sea,’ he reasoned whimsically. “She couldn’t 
have got away in a boat or an aeroplane. So— 
where is she? Manifestly, still in the ocean! 
Probably she’s a mermaid and she’s lying under the 
kelp this minute, breathing bubbles through a reed 
and wagging her little tail!” 

Nevertheless, on the off chance of her being a 
human, he spent another hour on the sand, inspect- 
ing keenly every insweeping wave as it broke; and 
at last, completely chilled and puzzled, he bent his 
steps toward his camp in the woods. 

The next afternoon, book in hand, he sat with his 
back propped against a fragrant pine. Absorbed, 
he did not notice the change in the atmosphere 
until the needled foliage overhead sighed suddenly 
and thinly to the passing of a gust of cool air. 
Gazing up, he saw on the western sky the white 
scouting line of mists. 

Cortland sprang up and donned his swimming 
suit in a mounting excitement he did not attempt to 
conceal. Running swiftly seaward, he soon reached 
the river beach and skirting round it for a short 
distance, crossed to the surf sands and lay quietly 
again near the spot where he had last heard the 
swimmer. 

As before, no sound came from the hidden world 
about him but the thud and hiss of the tireless surt. 
High overhead, he knew the mist boiled and writhed 
under the attacking sun-rays, but about him rose 
only the uniform greyness of a chaos, a lost land of 
which he seemed sole dweller or could share but 
with shadows. 

‘It’s like life—my life!” he thought sombr« 

The next instant, his vigil ended with the sudden 
harsh whisper of trodden sand like a series of swill 
monosyllables, and ceased abruptly with the splash 
of a cleft wave. He hurled himself at the sound 
and slipped through the lifting jade of the next suri 
wall. Rising beyond, he drove onward with power- 
ful overhand strokes, and suddenly, in front of him 

(Continued on page 56) 
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AIR is a gift that is essential to wom- 

an’s beauty. As a child, I remember 

reading that the children of Israel were 

commanded to shear the tresses of the 

women who became prisoners of war; 

apparently their leaders held that a 
woman without her chief charm could not tempt 
the conqueror. 

The condition of one’s hair is ruled very largely 
by one’s general health. The woman who leads 
a healthy life, who takes her pleasures in modera- 
tion, favours fresh air and does not worry, will find 
very few hair troubles waiting her. 

It goes without saying that -we must take good 
care of our hair. Perfunciory brushing is no good. 
We must help the hair to help itself, first by leading 
the life that keeps our blood rich and pure, secondly 
by regular attention to the scalp. Gentle and 
methodical massage with the tips of the fingers is 
a daily necessity, and the results are astonishing. 
lhe circulation of the blood is stimulated, the scalp 
becomes supple, and the hair roots receive the 
nourishment they crave. This treatment is as 
simple as it is obvious. If your gardener wishes 
to make a fruitful bed he digs it regularly, he keeps 
it moving until he has secured a tilth that will 
srow anything. The human scalp is a great seed 
patch, enormously productive if well cared for and 
given to slow deterioration if neglected. Massage 
is the rule of health, and is powerful to prevent 
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disease; but when, for any reason, the general 
health is affected, local treatment must needs fail 
of itsteffect. I have found, and I think that if you 
look round the circle of your friends and acquaint- 
ances you will agree with me, that the women who 
are most troubled by the state of their hair are the 
highly strung and nervous ones. 

Worry and nerve trouble find a ready victim in 
the human hair. It becomes lifeless, loses its tone 
and colour, and comes out in a fashion that justifies 
alarm. Get the nerves set right, and a little local 
treatment will do the rest. I have seen this hap- 
pen in a score of cases. Massage, coupled with the 
skilful use of the brush, night and morning will 
keep our tresses as beautiful as nature intended 
them to be, and will reduce the need for constant 
washing that takes away no small part of the hair’s 
natural nourishment—a nourishment that nobody 
can replace by artificial means. 

Speaking for myself—and my hair still reaches 
to my waist—I know that what I have stated is 
true. There have been times in my life when worry 
and anxiety have joined forces, and, during the 
time that they have been doing their best, and 
with some success, to disturb my normal peace of 
mind, I have found my hair suffering unmistakably. 
But as soon as I have followed Hamlet’s advice 
to take up arms against a sea of troubles “and by 
opposing end them,” life and health have come 
back to my hair as though by magic. 





The story of a woman who mistook folly for life. 


‘‘Men some to business, some to pleasure take; 


But every woman is at heart a rake; 
Men some to quiet, some to public strife; 


But every lady would be queen for life.” 


By 


EILA MARTIN got up from her chair in 

a leisurely sort of way and leaving the 

group of people with whom she had been 

talking, walked slowly down the great 

hall of the Westfield country club. A 

slender, graceful woman with well-mod- 

elled, delicate features and clear blue eyes, Mrs. 

Martin was evidently a great favourite among 

her friends, for she was stopped first by one 

person and then another, Although her manner did 

not in the least indicate that she had a deliberate 

purpose in mind, nevertheless, she allowed no one 

to detain her for more than a moment, but contin- 

ued her leisurely progress until she reached a woman 

who sat apart from the others in a deep ingle-nook 
of the huge fireplace. 

rhis woman held a book, but even to the casual 
observer the pretense of reading was apparent, and 
the handsome, sullen face that she lifted to Mrs. 
Martin was haggard and unsmiling. There was a 
glitter of excitement in the eyes, and the lips, al- 
though compressed, twitched nervously. 

Leila Martin sat down beside her and, with a 
careless glance about the room, began talking pleas- 
antly and impersonally, and then, suddenly leaning 
forward, dropped her voice to an imperative whis- 
per 

“Haven't you any sense, Madge? This hall is 
nothing but eyes, and you sitting here alone looking 
at Rodman Ames as you have been doing! You're 
going home with me at once, and you are going to 
stay all night. It is high time some one pulled you 
off the rocks.” 


M ADGE GARLAND looked into the fire for a 
4v¥4 moment and then shook her head. 

“Yes, it is,’ Leila continued more positively. 
“You've let yourself go, until to-night you’re on the 
verge of making every possible kind of a fool of 
yourself. For the last fortnight, I've thrown my- 
self into the breach and devoted myself to your hus- 
band until I don’t know whether he thinks I'm a 
designing widow or an infatuated idiot. I've no 
ticed, too, that he’s been watching you all evening 
in spite of my efforts to distract his attention, and 
that’s another reason why | want you to go home 
with me.” 

Mrs. Garland shrugged her shoulders and looked 
with scornful indifference at her husband, a tall, 
thin man with a refined, sensitive face who lounged 
alone smoking in a window-seat not far off. 

*T don’t care,’ she muttered. ‘How dare Rod 
Ames continually flaunt that rabbit-faced Towne 
girl in my face. He’s been with her almost every 
minute in the four weeks that she has been visiting 
here, and now he’s—Oh, Leila!—he’s engaged to her. 
He lied to me, has lied right along about it.” 

“For goodness’ sake, be quiet. You may be mad, 
but I hope you aren't a fool, Madge. Don’t you 
know that Westfield is expecting the biggest scan- 
dal it has ever enjoyed, just because you haven't 
sense enough to behave yourself?” 

*Rod has got to learn that I’m not the sort of 
woman he can treat any old way,” she replied in a 
hoarse voice. “He was crazy about me, simply 
crazy, for months before I would look at him. And 
now—heavens! How my head throbs!” 

**No wonder, the way you let your emotions eat 
youup. Now, you're coming home with me. Let me 
tell your husband.”’ She turned about in her chair 
and beckoned smilingly to Garland, who immedi- 
ately joined the two women. 

* Dick, I’m asking Madge to come home with me 
to-night. Mother is away and I’m all by myself. 
So I'm going to carry her off presently, and you 
needn’t expect her until you see her.” 

“Good idea,’ returned Garland, ‘Madge has 
been out of sorts of late, and no doubt a change will 
do her good.” 

Mrs. Martin glanced quickly at him. Was there 
a trace of irony in his tone? “I think so, too,” she 
rejoined, and arose with her usual languid grace as 
he turned away. “Brace up, Madge,” she whis- 
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pered, “they're all watching you,” and talking 
rapidly and laughing she drew her companion down 
the hall, out onto the wide porch, into the cool, vel- 
vety darkness of the night where her limousine 
waited. Madge Garland huddled deep among the 
cushions, her head thrown back and her great, grey 
eyes staring out through the open windows of the 
car, but neither spoke until they had entered the 
house. 

Mrs. Martin preceded Madge up the stairs, but 
at the top she stopped and asked, “Would you like 
a room to yourself, or do you want to stay with me?” 

“Oh, let me stay with you,” answered her friend. 
“T can’t be alone, I shouldn’t be.” 

“Then come with me, by all means. Shall I tell 
Annie to bring up some tea?” 

“No tea for me,’ Mrs. Garland laughed shortly. 
“IT want something stronger.” 

“Very well,” and to the maid who appeared in the 
hall, ** Annie, Mrs. Garland is staying with me to- 
night. Get out all the things she will need, but 
first bring—what shall it be, rye or Scotch, Madge? 

rye and seltzer, please, and some biscuits, tea and 
sandwiches.” 

Leila Martin drew Madge into her sitting-room. 
“Good!” she exclaimed, ‘Annie. has had_ sense 
enough to light a fire and give us plenty of air, too, 
with the windows open. Now you are going to make 
yourself comfortable, and then you can read or 
sleep or talk just as you please.” 

“Oh, I’ve got to talk it out, Leila, I’ve got to,” 
cried the other woman wildly, walking up and down 
the floor. “If I'd gone home to-night, I surely 
would have told Dick everything before morning. 
I know I would.” 

‘I don’t doubt it,” replied Leila, deftly unfasten- 
ing Madge Garland’s dress. ‘* Now get your corsets 
off and put on this negligée. Let, me take down your 
hair—Oh, Annie! What a tempting little supper! 
Put it on the table there, and wheel that big chair 
nearer the fire for Mrs. Garland. There Madge, 
settle down and ‘tak a cup o’ comfort.’”’ 

\nd so she babbled on, covering up her compan- 
ion’s sullen silence until the maid had left the room. 
Ihen she poured herself a cup of tea, meanwhile 
glancing keenly at Madge who sat avidly sipping 
her whiskey and seltzer. 

Mrs. Garland looked up and caught her eye. “I 
wonder if this will help me forget. All the same,” 
she leaned forward and spoke vindictively, her 
smouldering eyes upon the fire, “‘Rodman Ames 
didn’t have everything his own way. We had a 
terrible scene this afternoon, and he was pretty well 
frightened. He admitted that there was an engage- 
ment between him and that Towne creature, and 
that it was to be announced at once. I told him 
that I intended to turn over his letters to her. I had 
a bundle of them ready—the most passionate ones. 
I meant it, and he believed me, too.’’ She laughed 
in triumph. 

“Goodness! How he begged! He’s got to have 
money, as I happen to know. He tried to bluff it 
and make me believe that all he was marrying her 
for was her money. But I laughed at him. Then— 
afterward—my heart softened, and I wou!1 have 
given him the letters this evening. I have them in 
the pocket of my coat now, but you saw how he 
acted, every one saw.’’ Madge beat her hands to- 
gether. ‘He's wild about her just as he was about 
me, but—I’ve got those letters, and I swear I'll 
make trouble for him yet.” 


“ AND PULL your own house down about your 
ears!” 

“What do I care? He’s the only thing that makes 
life worth living to me. It was only because it put 
me up a step higher in this snobbish place that I 
married Dick Garland. I didn’t want him, the Lord 
knows! But mother literally pushed me into it. 
I’ve had money and position, and I've had to listen 
to his cultivated accents for twelve years, and stand 
his nasty, nagging sarcasm. He’s a machine, and I 
want something human in life.” 
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There was a very soft note in Leila Martin’s voice 
as she murmured, ‘* There’s Betty.” 

“Betty! Yes, she counts—a lot, but not for 
everything. I’m not a maternal woman. It’s a 
man I want to love with all the heart that’s in me, 
not children.” 

Leila laughed and sipped her tea. |‘ Do you know 
why I’ve always been fond of you, Madge? Let me 
see, for ten years we’ve been what Westfield calls 
intimate friends. You are one of the few women who 
are really honest with themselves. I think that 
you're a bad lot, to be frank; but that one quality 
of absolute naturalness may save you yet. I’m ad- 
miring you even now. You don’t sidestep and pre- 
tend that there’s nothing between you and Rodman 
Ames.” 

“There’s everything between us,” cried Madge 
Garland passionately. ‘I love him, and I’ve just 
about reached the point of not caring who knows it. 
If he goes on much longer with that Towne girl—! 
My God, Leila what can he, what could any man 
see in her?” 

Mrs. Martin lifted her level brown brows a frac- 
tion, and then deliberately scanned her friend, her 
wild, beautiful, haggard face, her superb white 
shoulders, her full, too opulently full, figure. 

“Youth,” she said at last. 

“Youth!” cried Madge. 

“Yes. Youth—there, take that between the eyes 
and understand there’s more coming. I’ve waited 
and waited, hoping that time and chance might 
straighten this affair out, as they have some of your 
other—attachments, but they haven’t; and now 
you've got to listen to reason.” 

Madge twisted herself in her chair and cried fret- 
fully. ‘*What’s the good of talking when I’m tor- 
tured here?” she said, pressing her hand to her 
breast. “Youth! You're always harping about 
youth! I’m young enough for any man. To think 
that Rod’s going to marry that simpering, silly child, 
and has thrown me over, me, Madge Garland!” 
She raised her clenched fists and shook them in the 
air. “Think of his impudence!”’ 

** Madge, I’ve known Rod Ames all my life. He’s 
a waster, a selfish, shallow, good-looking waster. 
You needn’t turn away, you've got to hear me out.” 

“Well, don’t preach,” sullenly. 

“T don’t have to. There is a form of argument 
that every woman will listen to.”” There was mean- 
ing in Leila Martin’s tone. 


“WHAT?” Mrs. Garland looked up suddenly. 

“This.” Leila stepped into her dressing-room 
and returned with a large hand-mirror and held it up 
before the other’s face. ‘Look, you're a beautiful 
woman of—well, we'll say thirty-eight—but you’ve 
lived too soft. Cocktails and rich food, not to men- 
tion emotion and temper, have left their marks. If 
you were twenty and your husband divorced you 
for your behaviour, there would be plenty to pity 
the ‘poor girl! So young and misled!’ But not at 
forty. I tell you that you have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain. And just for the sake of a 
flirtation—I'll call it that—you’re on the verge of 
throwing away everything that makes life worth 
living.” 

Madge Garland burst into hysterical weeping. 
“Tt’s true. I know it. But I’ve gone to pieces. 
Help me, Leila. If I could get away for a little while, 
I might pull myself together again. Tell Dick that 
I’m ill and must have a change.” 

“Well, you ought to get away for a while,” said 
Leila. “Let me think. Oh, Amalie Jeffreys and 
her sister are going to New York for a week or two. 
Why not join them?” 

“Ves, that’s a good idea. And Leila,” leaning 
over and cetching the other woman’s skirt, “you'll 
keep on playing with Dick until I can pull myself 
together, won't you? Leila, please, or he will com: 
after me.” 

Leila Martin hesitated, frowned. ‘‘Good heavens 
Madge,” she said with the first touch of irritability 

(Continued on page 66) 
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OME is the most abused word in 
the English language. The most 
sacred of subjects, it is only too 
frequently the theme of jests and 
stories—the penny-a-liner finds it 
almost as good a piece of property 

as the time-worn * mother-in-law.” 

That a defense of the home should come 
from a mummer may seem incongruous, for 
I know that in the popular mind actors are 
supposed to stand in a class apart, homeless 
wanderers with no domestic instincts. ‘This 
I firmly deny, for I have found that the mem- 
bers of our profession, so often denied station- 
ary abodes, have as great a realization of the 
meaning of home as any people in the world. 
Hard and trying experiences have brought us 
to this realization. 

he first home that ever inspired me was 
the studio of three clever women, workers in 
the Arts. There I found what I knew was 
more than a shelter, more than a mere abode. 
It was a large, airy, simple place well con- 
ducted in a leisurely manner. I had always 
seen and had come from the conventional 
home where difficulties were many owing to a 
lack of understanding of the home spirit. 
From this atmosphere I came into close con- 
tact with the little home in Bohemia where 
there was the true gift of home-making. I 
warmed my hands at the glorious, spiritual 
home fire that I found in this truly sacred 
place. I climbed its many stairs, always 
with the feeling that I would be welcome, 
that a place would be readily laid at the table 
and the meal cheerfully shared. I was made 
to feel that it was the privilege of these friends 
to share with me the intangible cheer of their 
home. Behind a screen, the delightful, palat- 
able dinners were cooked—or were they con- 
jured up by magic?—so easy did it all seem. 
And the ease of the home surely is its per- 
fume. Being very young I was enormously 
impressed, and I now see that my first big 
lessons in home-making were received here. 
In my strenuous life of travel in this country 
and abroad, where the work of the theatre is 
more leisurely, these lessons have had their 
etlect. 

How different are the recollections of an- 
other home where I also visited at this time. 

\ home of affluence, it appalled me, for here 
no expansion or joy of living was possible. We 
Were young and the desire to dance and play 
Was strong in us. This privilege was grudg- 
ingly allowed by a good, but severe, and I 
now see, muc h misguided father, who, while 
permitting us to dance until late, insisted that 
we must be at the table at seven-thirty or go 
Without breakfast! ; 
abe Lyd later I began my life in the 

heatre, j iere I found an almost pathetic 
love of home among the members of the pro- 
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HOME 


By JULIE OPP FAVERSHA 


taken especially for Harper’s Bazar by 


Mr. and Mrs. William Faversham 
and their children. 


fession. You must understand, of course, that I am not speaking 

now of the brilliant “stars’’ of the theatrical firmament, who are 

able to have beautiful country houses or homes for at least part 

of the year in the large cities, but of the many members of the great 
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middle stratum of the profession, who have 
always been an inspiration to me. Among 
these people, I have found the real home. 
They may make it in a cheap hotel, or even 
furnished rooms, but it is a home that has the 
true spirit, a home full of the cheer of well- 
being, where the women plan and slave, often 
tiring themselves beyond their strength. 

We hear a great deal about beauty in its 
relation to the home, but to me home does 
not mean beautiful furniture or beautiful 
rooms, it means the indefinite, intangible 
something which we carry with us, and which 
we build, if it is only for a week or a month 
in strange places. A few books, the special 
little things that are carried about and 
brought from the trunk, a pot of flowers 
added. and in an incredibly short space of 
time a home has grown in a commonplace 
room. QOne’s own belongings with their inti- 
mate associations are more precious than all 
the splendours of a palace. Dingy and hu- 
man-worn places have so often meant home 
to me that I would glorify even their horse- 
hair furniture! 

The homes of the minor actors and 
actresses, where younger members of the pro- 
fession are welcome, where they are given an 
opportunity to share in the expense of run- 
ning the little place and are watched over, 
are the homes that I-would glorify; these are 
the homes that I have seen and _ lived 
amongst, and—what is more—the homes 
that I respect. 

I would like to ask the protected women 
who come in contact with our young artists 
to invite them into their homes—thus en- 
couraging them in their preservation of the 
home spirit, and perhaps saving them from 
much temptation which we know exists in the 
atmosphere of the theatre. 

Much is being said nowadays about the 
need for privacy, for aloofness of spirit, for 
personal independence, but it is the combina- 
tion of work and worry, of joy and sorrow 
shared by a family that creates the true home. 
Let us cry down the advancement of any idea 
that would deprive us of these human feelings. 
To me, therefore, the most abominable devel- 
opment of modern times is the community 
home because two factors essential to home- 
making are lacking, the place at one’s own 
table, and food prepared under personal 
supervision. 

And let us not forget that joy and gaiety 
should be the key-note whenever the family 
is assembled, no matter what difficulties may 
have had to be confronted and hidden. 

Truly the greatest, and perhaps most 
worthy, use of home is to share it with thos 
who for the time have none, and thus have 
its influence stand out as a beacon light to 
wanderers who pass bv. 
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“ Ceres,”” by Miss Evelyn Longman, is of classic design, 


severely beautiful, full of joyousness and freedom, typifying 
nature in her happiest and most luxurious hour. It stands in the 
fore-court of the Four Seasons facing San Francisco Bay. 


HESE three fountains in the grounds of the Panama- 

Pacific Exposition at San Francisco are by three 

women who are known in their profession for strik- 

ingly original work. Never before have such impor- 

tant public works been intrusted to women. Their 

unqualified success proves that the honour here con- 
ferred was well merited. 

Terminating the open colonnades on each side of the great 
entrance tower stand the two mural fountains. There is no hint 
of the conventional fountain in these sculptures. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney’s “El Dorado” is, perhaps, the most original. 
Two giant figures stand guard by the half opened door behind 
which lies the region of El Dorado, the object of the quest of the 
Spanish adventurers of old. On each side, in vigourous relief, 
strain forward the anxious seekers who have spent their strength 
searching for this goal of human desire. “The Fountain of 
Youth,” by Edith Woodman Burroughs, also shows remarkable 
initiative. The fountain of youth, no less than the fountain of 
gold, was eagerly sought by the romantic Spanish knights. 
Youth is here depicted in the alluring form of a child who springs 
straight from the heart of Nature, her mother, surrounded by 
flowers and growing vines. Bas-reliefs of old people, looking 
backward to their lost youth, in boats manned by children who 
press forward unmindful of the aged, are strikingly outlined 
against a background of vivid blue. 

Evelyn Longman’s “Fountain of Ceres” is more conven- 
tional, but has the spirit of joyousness and youth. Ceres stands 
aloft upon her pedestal which is surrounded by figures of dancing 
maidens holding garlands of flowers and fruits, the gifts of the 
goddess of the harvest. 
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The “ Fountain of El Dorado,”’ by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, has been 
at the end of one of the colonnades leading out from the en- 


The “Fountain of Youth,” by Mrs. Edith Woodman Burroughsy 


tower. 


Youth is a movingly simple and effective design of the 





Women’s Work at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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the object of much admiration at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. It stands 
trance tower and is effectively surrounded by tropical plants and trees. 
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is at the end of a second colonnade leading out from the entrance 
mythical fountain that attracted the adventurous knights of old. 
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HE morning after her conversation with 
Llewellyn, Caroline Wing after a restless 
night woke under a sense of bitter depres- 
sion, of which her thoughts as they grew 
active soon discovered the reasons. Yet 
there she lay, in the beautifyl room which 

Lord Wing had furnished with such refinement of 
costly design for his son’s wife; while the deep sur- 
rounding quiet of the house and garden, here in the 
heart of London, suggested a multitude of unseen 
persons waiting unseen upon the wishes—the ca- 
prices—of their mistress, and careful not to let a 
sound disturb her till she chose to wake. 


ND THE subject of all this luxury, the envied of 

innumerable women, was only conscious in this 
\ugust dawn of a shrinking dread not essentially 
different, after all, from the fear of the docker’s wife, 
who knows that when her husband returns drunk 
from the football match on which he has betted and 
lost, she may expect “knocking about.” That 
Alec’s whole temper and outlook would be vitally 
affected by the refusal of the party Whips to lift a 
finger in his aid, Alec’s wife was certain. How curt 
that refusal would have been but for the personal 
friendship felt for herself by two of the party leaders, 
she rather dismally guessed. She tried feverishly to 
plan the future. How could she now content and 
soothe him? Would he soon begin to think of her 
as the person who had spoilt his life—soon be im- 
patiently asking whether the game had been worth 
it? Instinctively, she had become aware of certain 
mean or disloyal possibilities in his character, which 
had been absolutely hidden from her through all the 
love dream of Italy. Her inmost mind even put the 
question half in dread, half in mockery of herself — 
“will he tell me some day [ tempted him!—I was 
the treacherous Eve—and he—my poor Alec—the 
innocent unwilling Adam?” 

Chen, as she lay high on her embroidered pillows, 
her black hair loose about her white brow and the 
rosy colour rushing into her cheeks, like the princess 
in Grimm’s fairy-tales when the poisoned fruit drops 
out of her mouth, the scenes of their love-making 
ran before her mind; a veritable pageant of Youth 
and Desire. Alet at her side under Vallombrosa 
woods—.Alec at her feet in some old Italian garden 
Alec rowing her on Maggiore, under the moonlight — 
his eyes upon her face, the boat drifting on the still 
water—while the thoughts of both were breathless 
under the memory of hours that had been, and the 
eager vision of those that were to come. Her breath 
failed her now—her life seemed to faint within her 
once more—as she relived that utter delight that is 
so near to pain—delight in a voice, a look, the touch 
of a hand, the sound of a step—when passion is 
young. Yes, everything that passion promises to 
man and woman had been theirs; except, indeed, 
innocence and “silly sooth,” such as any foolish 
youth and maid who fall stupidly in love and marry 
may be rich in. But to compare their passion with 
any other! That was always her half-realised cry to 
herself—*We were not like others!—there was no 
law for us—there could be none! What we felt 
made its own law. Those who judge us and would 
like to punish us, are like blind men who would 
punish those with eyes, for seeing.”’ 

\nd in that exalted mood and that defiant free- 
dom of conscience, she had practically lived until 
their return home. By that return, they had come 
back from fairyland into common life. And in- 
stantly, almost, she had become aware of motives 
and interests in Alec, she had scarcely dreamed of 
before. She had thought herself all his world. And 
within the first weeks of their home-coming, the real 
man, with his tough, inherited traditions—the Eng- 
lishman, of a certain class and type—of whom the 
lover was but a phase and part, had emerged solidly 
into light; and she had been painfully learning her 
new lesson ever since. 

She softly stepped out of bed and drew the cur- 
tains. A hot and misty world outside—the dead 
leaves thick on the burnt grass—a veiled sky. 
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S. HUMPHRY WARD 


THE STORY —Alec Wing and Caroline, 


his wife, arrive London after a honey 
moon of nearly two years in Italy. They 
take up their residence in Eltham House, 
the palatial London home of the Wing 
family. Society, for the most part, indicates 
disapproval of them, and more particularly 
of Caroline because of her divorce from her 
first husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious to secure a seat in Parliament, 
to be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that success can only come through 

Caroline’s tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. He 
outlines a plan of campaign to Mrs. Wing, 
and tells his son that he will place sufficient 
money at his disposal to enable him to ac- 
complish the desired end. The Wings begin 
to entertain on a lavish scale, and while the 
majority of women refuse their invitations, 
many men accept, among them two leaders 
of the Liberal party, Richard Washington 
and Robert Llewellyn. Wing, however, 
grows tired of waiting and, in spite of 
Caroline's advice to the contrary, he affers 
through Mrs. Whitton—a widow in strait- 
ened circumstances whose house he fre- 
quents—a bribe in the form of a contribution 
to the party funds. When it is decided 
that Wing’s adoption for a constituency 
would disgrace the party, Llewellyn friendlily 
warns Mrs. Wing of the impending refusal. 
In an effort to right herself and Alec in his 
eyes, she tells him of the misery of her first 
marriage, the going away from her husband 
with Alec and the subsequent death of her 
baby for which she was wrongfully blamed. 


And, she thought just for a moment—with a pang 
—how often love ends so—* like the summer—in a 
slow, dry death.” 

Then she laughed at herself. “Ah! but not for 
Alec and me—not for us!” Not for those who have 
lived heart in heart, life in life, day and night 
through the heights and depths of a great passion? 
But can a great passion—a real “great passion”’— 
even conceive its own decline? And she knew well 
that Alec already loved her less absorbingly; that 
his mind was rushing to other things that he desired 
as much as the things of passion; things that she 
could not give him, and must suffer for—because 
she could not give them to him. 


HE BEST is gone—is gone!”’ she said to herself 
with a great sigh of confession, clasping her 
hands above her head; and, for a moment, it seemed 
to comfort her to be looking without excuses or 
make-believe into a great darkness. 

But she did not really believe it; and her state of 
depression presently reminded her of the famous cry 
of Mélisande—‘‘ I-am-not-happy’—-and how, as a 
girl who despised sentimentality, she had always 
mocked it. And now it had come to have a queer 
representative truth in her ears; as the tormented 
cry of all passion when its first flowering time was 
over. Must the best of everything always pass 
always die? 

She went back to bed, and quietly asked herself— 
“what shall I do if Alec ever gives up loving me?— 
I shall have no one—no one in the world. Perhaps 
when she is grown up, Carina will come back to me 

—ten years hence.” 

She turned her head, and there on the table beside 
her bed was the photograph of her little girl—a slim 
and graceful creature holding herself like a bird 
poised for flight, with the deepest blue eyes, and the 
slenderest neck—an expression sweet yet full of fire 

intent, thoughtful, proud—a look beyond her 
years. 

The look of a motherless child! Carrie’s heart 
hungered for her. Tears streamed over her cheeks 
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quietly—unheeded. On their way to Scotland, she 
was to be allowed to see Carina. She and Joyce 
were to stop for the night at a hotel in Oxford, and 
the child would be brought to the hotel—for a few 
hours. And then no more—for a year. 

Suddenly through the quiet of the house, she 
became aware of the sound of a distant door opening 
and shutting. Joyce?—going to early service? 
Bells were ringing far away—from all sides—a con- 
fused and plaintive clamour through the summer 
air. Joyce always went to early Communion on 
Sundays, wherever they were. ‘And I can never 
go with her—” thought Carrie. ‘There are many 
clergymen, of course, who would refuse to give me 
Communion if I did go.” 


A FIERCE gust of wounded pride swept through 
her at the thought. Narrow and insolent fa- 
natics! 

But the sound of the bells flowed on, and she 
found herself following Joyce in thought through 
the morning streets to some quiet church, fragrant 
with flowers, and scantily filled with kneeling fig- 
ures. Just because it was to her a closed and for- 
bidden scene, Carrie was conscious of a bitter wish 
to be there beside her cousin, within touch of the old 
spiritual joy, the ineffable self-surrender she could 
remember in her youth. So Christianity had noth- 
ing for her any more?—because she loved Alec? 
because she had wrenched herself free from the man 
she hated to give herself, honestly, to the man 
she adored? 

So much the worse for Christianity!—for things 
outworn and dead. The old revolt awoke in her, the 
fever, the arrogant will of those Italian days. She 
and Alec—and others like them—were the pioneers 
of a new freedom; and they would achieve it in 
spite of priests. It was the bigotry, the Pharisaism 
of John Marsworth, the tyranny of his conscience 
and his creed over hers, which had first driven her 
into rebellion. Was she to be tamely capitulating 
now, humbling herself before standards her intel- 
ligence denied and rejected, because Joyce—her 
cousin Joyce—was a dear, pure-souled thing, who 
went ardently, yet so silently, every Sunday morn- 
ing, through the great house, to that mystic meeting 
of the altar? 

Eight o’clock! In the quiet of the Sunday morn- 
ing, even in this vast London, the strokes of Big Ben 
came borne to her, muffled, on the southerly wind. 
Alec would be home by luncheon, and then the task 
of pacifying and cheering him would begin. And 
after luncheon, no doubt—when she had done all the 
comforting she could—he would go and complain to 
Mrs. Whitton. Why was that woman still in 
town? Because Alec was? It was hateful that she 
should have anything to do with Alec’s affairs—that 
she should be “taking him up’”—that Alec should 
owe anything to her—or any other woman than his 
wife. Carrie’s proud jealousy was in full flood. 
She thought with joy that they could go off to 
Scotland now, without waiting another day, that 
Alec’s weeks immediately ahead were very full of 
sporting engagements, with many friends, and that 
Mrs. Whitton would naturally drop out of his ken 

for a time. Carrie could even find a miserable 
consolation for the failure of Alec’s scheme—if it 
was to fail—in the fact that Mrs. Whitton, who 
no doubt had been pulling wires in connection with 
it, had not been able to make it succeed! For there 
was something in Madge Whitton’s personality 
which had by now roused a hot antagonism in the 
mistress of Eltham House. 

“When we meet, she turns me into a snob!” 
thought Carrie. “I want to lord it over her—to put 
her down—to make her feel that we are great people, 
and she nobody. And she, on her side, seems to be 
always mocking—or patronising—or pitying me. 
It is as though she were always looking out for a 
chance of reminding me of how we are boycotted— 
of what people think of us; and all the time she never 
says a single direct word on the subject. Yet what a 

(Continued on page 70) 
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MRS. HERBERT HARRIMAN DEMEVER. 


Vice-President of the Ladies’ Kennel Association and one of the judges of the fox terrier class at the recent Mineola Dog Show. 
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The neglected Bartow mansion in Pelham Bay Park will no longer be a reproach to the City of New 
York. The use of the old house and its grounds has been given to the International Garden Club, with 


the understanding that the house is to be devoted to the exclusive use of the club members, but that the 
grounds are to be cultivated under the direction of the club and the garden loving public given free access. 
These gardens will be largely experimental, for the object of the club is educational. Professional garden- 
ers and florists are valued members of the club. Lectures will be given by experts on horticulture, an ex- 
cellent library is under formation, and it is now planned to maintain a department of labour where exami- 


nations for gardeners will be held and diplomas given. 


Plants will be distributed among people who are 


not able to purchase them. The formal opening of the club house took place on May first with Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler presiding at the ceremonies and Governor Whitman and his staff in attendance. 





F the many country 

clubs located near New 

York, there is, perhaps, 

none that has the pe 

culiar charm of the old 

Bartow mansion, now 
the club house of the International 
Garden Club at Pelham Bay Park, 
N. Y. Situated on the southeast 
shore of what was once a part of 
the Pell estate on Long Island 
Sound, the grounds, comprising 
thirty acres, surround a large grey 
stone house constructed of the 
stone blasted from the solid rock 
when its foundation wes dug. 
Some seventy years ago. Robert 
Bartow purchased the country 
seat of his grandfather, Lord Pell, 
at Pelham, and built this spacious 
house as a residence. About 1890, 
the property, through condemna- 
tion proceedings, was purchased 
by the City of New York. The 
house, which had been the scene 
of many brilliant entertainments, 
débuts, dinners and the usual 


Large reception-room and dining-room overlooking the gardens and Sound. 


By 


T he 


ELIZABETH 


gaiety created by a large family in a home so 
delightfully suited to entertaining, became neg- 


lected and was eventually almost in ruins, and 
the grounds were allowed to grow wild. 
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At the time that the house was 
erected it cost sixty thousand 
dollars—a very considerable 
amount for a country home in 
those days. It is built entirely 
of the native stone with white 
window trimmings, green shutters 
and black painted iron balconies, 
and is a characteristic architectural 
example of that period. From 
the road it presents an imposing 
Grecian front, with wings on each 
side, and has, on the side overlook- 
ing the Sound, extended balconies 
upon which the windows of the 
rooms of both the first and second 
floors open. On the lawn in front 
of the house stood the histori 
“Treaty Oak” under which in 
1654 the Indians ceded _ these 
lands, later known as Pelham 
Manor, to Thomas Pell, the first 
Lord of the Manor. This tree, 
which in 1906 was destroyed by 
lightning, was replaced by an- 
other oak planted by Governor 
Whitman on May first, the day 


that the club was formally opened. 
In the restoration of the house great attention 


has been paid to consistency and, though modern 


conveniences have been installed, every effort Las 
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View of the Bartow Mansion from the road. 


been made to preserve the outlines and general scheme of the old 
house. This has been well carried out. In the interior, effective 
furnishings and decorations have been placed by Miss Swift with 
discriminating taste throughout the lower floor, while the attractive 
furniture of the second floor and some of the decorative details were 
purchased by Mrs. Charles F. Hoffman, the president of the club. 


Orangery opening upon the terrace. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars have been spent doing 
this work. 

Entering the house from the front, one finds oneself 
in a large square hall out of which open the drawing- 
room, dining-room and, on either side of the hall, doors 
leading to the board-room, library and writing-room in 
the right wing and into the reception-room in the left 
wing. A winding staircase of imposing proportions 
with mahogany hand-rails, leads to the two floors above 
and to the basement below. The walls are painted 
a soit grey, the woodwork—as it is throughout the 
house—a trim white, while the doors are mahogany. 
\ soft, heavy tan Axminster carpet covers the floor, 
and a Chippendale sofa, several chairs and a table, 
on which are two Chinese famille verte porcelain vases, 
are placed appropriately against the walls. A tall, 
slender mahogany stand holding a vase filled with 
flowers, an early Spanish iron and copper brazier, and 
a marble pedestal and bust in a niche in the wail op- 
posite the door complete the furnishings of a hall that 
is simple, dignified and elegant. A large floral panel 
by van Huysum, hung above the table, is the only wall 
cecoration. 

he large drawing-room, which is now used as the 
general reception-room of the club, is divided on one 
side by a white marble mantel with a ¢rumeau mirror 
above, and by long French windows on the opposite 
side opening out upon a gravel terrace commanding 
an unobstructed view of the Sound. A plain, rich 
blue carpet is used as the floor covering and a large 
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colonial mahogany table with two Scutari mats upon 
it stands in the centre of the room. Upholstered 
sofas with striped blue and gold damask and plain silk 
cushions, a Chinese lacquer table, a mahogany low-boy, 
a gate-leg table covered with a rare piece of blue 
Chinese embroidery, and two scarlet paneled Venetian 
chairs, as a note of contrasting colour, constitute the 
remaining furnishings. Chinese porcelain lamps with 
silk shades and decorated wooden electroliers with 
paper shades are placed about the room, two framed 
Wedgwood medallions decorate a side wall, and at the 
windows no draperies are seen to obstruct the beautiful 
view of the water and the grounds with their great 
alleys of shade trees. In time spacious gardens with 
fountains and terraces with grassy steps descending 
from one level to another will meet the eye from these 
windows. On this side of the house is also the orangery, 
a long cement-floored room with white walls, domed 
ceiling and French windows, furnished with green 
wicker, stone tables and benches and decorated with 
growing plants. Here tea may be served, for it is the 
intention of the club to maintain a simple restaurant 
where tea or luncheon may be ordered, as in Ranelagh 
and other clubs near London. 

From the orangery one ascends, by a short flight of 
steps, to the writing-room, and from this into the 
library. Here are to be kept the books acquired by 
the club and a collection of rare garden drawings and 


The uncompleted gardens extending to the Souad. 


prints of unusual interest. In the board-room is an effective mantel 
decoration—old yellow and black téle vases against a black marble 
mantel and warm grey walls. Black is again seen as a prevailing note 
in the lamps and is in bold relief to the warm yellow tones of the fruit- 
patterned chintz used as the furniture covering. A charming copy 
of a Nattier painting hangs here. In the small reception-room in 
the left wing, a vivid treatment of coral, green and black has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. Coral and black lacquer and wicker furniture 
harmonize delightfully with the terra-cotta floor covering, grey walls 
and chintz covering of the furniture, relieved here and there by parrot 
green cushions. Porcelain parrots decorate the mantel of black 
marble, from which hang fine old bits of Chinese embroidery. On the 
walls are several charming examples of the early Dutch school of 
floral painting. 

The colour scheme of the dining-room is blue as in the living-room, 
and the woodwork similar in its design and elaborateness of detail. 


Dining-room for use on formal occasions. 











By NATHALIE 


HEN July comes in with its really 
hot weather, it is necessary to change 
our mode of living as much as possi- 
ble and become a part of Nature, 
who is at this time providing us 
with her choicest and most abundant 

products. We feel her all around us, long to be one 
with her, and having decorated our rooms with 
chintz and flowers, darkened and cooled them with 
awnings, we leave them uninhabited and with note- 
worthy perversity eat, sleep and have our being 
without. If breakfast on the piazza is charming, 
luncheon served in the shaded arbour is more so. 
lea sipped in lounging bamboo chairs on the vel- 
vety green of the lawn is a pleasure hard to equal, 
while to dine under the stars by the light of flicker- 
ing candles completes a healthful and satisfying day. 

rhe careful housewife, however, does everything 
in her power to make and keep her rooms cool and 
sweet during the hot days, and the most satisfactory 
way, I think, is to open wide all the windows night 
and morning, allowing whatever breeze there is to 
cool the rooms, then when the sun is high close them 
tightly and pull down the shades and awnings. The 
cool, dark appearance when you enter from the out- 
side glare is restful and retreshing. If you have 
maids in the dining-room, try changing their black 
dresses to grey for the summer, and you will be sur- 
prised how much cooler they look. Heavy hangings 
should be replaced by chintz, preferably in soft light 
shades, while slip-covers of the chintz will make a 
marvelous transformation in a sombre room. Lace 
table covers can take the plac e of silk, and bowls of 
fragrant flowers may easily waste their sweetness on 
the air, when the garden fairly bursts with others 
equally lovely. Use candles wherever possible, and 
by the way, the unshaded wax taper is one of the 
fads of the moment. 

\s the veranda is used, perhaps, more than any 
other part of the house these days, it must be ar- 
ranged to combine comfort and beauty, a thing not 
hard to manage, now that the shops display so 
many excellent designs in porch furniture. Plenty 
of cushions to tuck into every nook and cranny are 
a necessity. Growing plants galore, a swinging 
canary, a bowl of goldfish, cigarettes and magazines 
and, most important of all, a bell which really rings 
for the cooling drink will bring joy to the most 
aptious. : 

It is a wise hostess and mother who simplifies the 
household diet at this time and makes use of the 
abundance of green and succulent foods which are 
appearing. Every one is extremely tired of the 
elaborate menus of the winter months, and the 
well-regulated table is never more attractive than 
at this season. Eggs, vegetables and fruits should 
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form the basis of every breakfast and lunch, while the 
heavy roast must retire from the dinner menu in 
favour of sweet-breads, young milk-fed chickens, 
squabs, et cetera. Salads ought never to be omitted, 
as they particularly appeal when one knows that 
they are freshly picked from the adjacent garden. 
All kinds are possible at this season, but have you 
ever tried mixing sorrel and watercress together 
with a French dressing in which there is little or no 
vinegar, the sorrel being rather bitter? Few people, 
if any, like onions added to their salad, but when the 
inside of the bowl is lightly rubbed with an onion 
before arranging, the bite is there without the sting. 
Tarragon chopped very tin: and added to a French 
dressing to be poured over tomatoes is a great addi- 
tion, and a vegetable salad in which all different 
kinds are used can hardly be surpassed. Jellied 
fowl, by the way, is always a good dish to serve 
with salad when something heavier than cheese is 
required, for of course the fewer hot dishes that 
appear on your table, the better, but remember, 
cold food does not necessarily mean iced 


Cool drinks for hot days 

People who never touch milk in the winter time 
have been known to drink it freely when the first hot 
days appear, and an abundance of cream will be 
appreciated on the fresh fruits from the orchard and 
berry patch. I consider cream one of the most 
economical purchases of the household, as not a drop 
need be wasted and many are the delicious uses to 
which it can be put. I always wonder when I hear 
women complaining about sweet butter that hasn’t 
come, why they don’t purchase one of the small 
glass churns and in half an hour make far better, 
cleaner and sweeter butter than can be bought. 
\ quarter of a teaspoonful of carrot juice will colour 
a quart of cream to the right “ June shade,” as the 
farmers call it, but be careful to wash and work the 
butter well after it has come. I always keep on the 
pantry shelf a large glass bowl into which is poured 
every drop of cream that is left over. I let it stand 
until quite thick, this usually means three days, 
then I add a little salt, tie it in cheese-cloth and hang 
in a colander, with a weight on top. When all the 
water has dripped out, I have a delicious cream 
cheese which is quite different from the tin-foil 
product of the stores, and one that is much richer 
than the usual pot-cheese made from sour milk. 

Instead of Bar-le-Duc to serve with cheese, try 
preserved wild strawberries or raspberries and a 
biscuit called wheatsworth, which is recommended 
for children, but which I find, when toasted and 
buttered, brings out the flavour of the cheese. Cold 
chicken soup coloured with beet juice until quite 
red, is a new and appetizing clear soup for a warm 
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day, and an orange bouillon, made as follows, is a 
decided change: 

Place one quart of orange juice in a double boiler 
and heat to the steaming point, add one tablespoon- 
ful of dissolved gelatine and four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; strain, let cool, and add two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice. 

I wonder why so few people make use of calves’ 
heads, when they are breaded and highly seasoned 
there are few more satisfactory dishes, and too, they 
have the merit of originality in replacing the chop or 
chicken. Another cold course for luncheon may be 
eggs poached, and when cold, placed on a thick slice 
of tomato, the whole being covered with a mayon- 
naise dressing. If preferred, a thin coating of tomato 
jelly may be used instead of the mayonnaise. 

For the “something hot” that is frequently 
demanded for luncheon, I like a green corn pudding 
made by the following recipe. Grate the corn 
finely into a pudding dish, adding a teaspoonful of 
salt and half a tablespoonful of sugar. Mix to 
gether well with half a cup of cream and cover the 
top with some lumps of butter. Bake in the oven 
until brown on top, which requires about three 
quarters of an hour. With this pudding, preceded 
by a cup of cold bouillon, and followed by salad, no 
meat course is necessary. 

For a hot weather dessert that will please both 
eye and appetite, take one and a half pints of heavy 
cream, mix a few tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
in it and a little vanilla; whip well, and pour into 
the mixture as many strawberries or raspberries as 
it will hold. Place the bowl containing this mixture 
in a larger one filled with cracked ice for an hour 
before serving. The berries should appear to be 
floating in the cream. 

Claret ice is always refreshing, when made accord 
ing to this recipe. Mix together the juice of four 
lemons and the grated rind of two, three cupfuls ot 
sugar, one pint of claret, and one quart of water 
When ready to freeze stir in the whites of three eggs 
beaten very light. 

Dinners are also shorter and infinitely lighter, 
cold soups and fish being frequently served with only 
one hot meat, followed by salad, cheese and dessert. 
A delicious water-ice can be made of equal quanti- 
ties of raspberries and currants served in champagn 
glasses and decorated with a few fresh raspberries 
The champagne used for dinner may be packed in 
salt and ice for an hour, and then poured into a glass 
pitcher with a hollow centre, filled with ice, which 
has the advantage of keeping it cool during the re- 
past. J 

For luncheons Rhine wine cup or claret cup is coo! 
and refreshing. For the former put in a larg 
pitcher, with a lump of ice, a bottle of Rhine wine, 
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“Pan of Rohallion” by Frederick MacMonnies 
and “On the Beach” by Louis Meyer. 
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“Finella” by Edith Woodman Burroughs. 


















“The Grecian Dancer” by Paul Philippe. 


one wine-glass of curacao and one wine-glass ol 
best gin. Just before serving add a few sprigs of 
mint and a little soda from a siphon. For the latter 
pour one bottle of claret into a glass pitcher, in 
which there is a lump of ice, and add a few pieces of 
cucumber rind. After a minute or two, remove the 
cucumber rind and add a glass of maraschino. A 
bunch of mint may be stuck in the top of the 
pitcher if desired. Many people believe hot tea is 
more cooling than an iced drink, the former is never 
omitted when five o’clock approaches, but lemonade 
or iced tea made as follows is usually added to the “Dance of the Nymph” by Robert Aitken. 
tray: Mix together six cupfuls of strong tea, the 
juice of twelve lemons with the rind pared and 
added, and three pounds of sugar. Stand away on : 
ice for several hours. When ready to serve, remove three hundred and sixty-five days, w hile the womer 
E ~ J the lemon peel and add an equal quantity of the never eat any, or say they don’t, which amount 
3 = best sherry. to the same thing as no one can prove it. 
q Breakfast is a meal that does not alter, in fact I The less eaten during the hot weather the better 
have known men, English, perhaps, who eat boiled | —in fact, of all the ubiquitous trades people, the 
“Study for a Fountain” by Anna Vaughan Hyatt. eggs, marmalade, bacon and tea every morning for only one we really take any interest in is the iceman. 
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With the serge frock, al- 
ways a comfort at the shore, 
Lucile shows a hat of bril- 
liant green taffeta, a ruffle 
of lace partially veiling the 
The same shade of 
green is reflected from the 


face. 
chiffon collar and under- 


sleeves. 


Are we coming to stom- 
achers? Truly this black 
and blue brocade bodice, 
with brilliant green lip, of 
Miss Beatrice Allen's dress 
recalls the stomachers of 
Queen Bess. To it Lucile 
has added a tulle and shad- 
ow lace skirt. 


Baldwi 


Editor 


n Harbour, L. I., June, rors 


Dear Mr. 


OU see by the above address that T am 
still in your wonderful country, and what 
is more, I expect to remain here for quite 
some time. I have been very ill, and 
after being mewed up three weeks within 
four walls in my hotel in New York City, 

I have been brought out here to the open to rec uper- 
ate. I am regaining my strength rapidly, and al- 
ready feel eager to begin working out my designs 
for the fall a 

Recently I purchased six plots of land out here 
on this bewildering, lovely, sandy, mysterious South 
Shore, and am building myself a “ Retreat’’ where 
I can hide myself from all city Ene s when they 
become more than I can bear. Until this asi/e is 
ready for me, I have leased the “ cutest little thing” 
of a cottage that I have ever been in. As I lie here 
in my bed, having a lovely rest, I look out over miles 
and miles of mauvy pink sands and blue lagoons 
intermingling with glints of lemon gold sunlight 
on them. 

In fact the whole thing is so remote from anything 
that suggests the busy life of a great city (although 
it is only one hour’s motor run from New York) that 
when I first open my eyes on waking in the morning, 
I often wonder if I have not been whisked aw: ay on 
a magic carpet to the Lido, as on the dim horizon 
I seem to see the campaniles and palaces of the in- 
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Isn't shot, 


it a “Fifty-fifty” 
this fascinating frock of blue 


and white pussy willow taffeta? 
And Lucile has thus named it. 
As if to give it accent she has 
added a sailor’s knot of black 
taffeta. The hat fits the head 
snugly, but rolls away from the 
face in a becoming manner. 
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There isa universal appeal in this 
suit of blue wool back satin bright- 
ened by touches of blue and white 
striped pussy willow silk because 
Lucile combines in it the advan- 
tages of boih the long and the short 
coat, with a belt across the front only. 
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It demands the ingenuity of a 
clothes genius like Lucile to evolve 
a graceful evening cloak to be worn 
over the crinolines. Here she has 
added to the foundation of black 
flowered silk voluminous ruffles of 
purple chiffon. 


comparable “Bride of the Adriatic.” In reality it 
is the misty pink light of early morning, far off on 
the horizon on the dim outlines of the towers and 
houses at Long Beach, that gives this magical effect 
of beautiful Venice. From this spot, which seems 
at the world’s end—so peaceful is it—I shall return 
to my studio in New York on bustling Fifth Avenue 
filled with new strength and ideas, and ready to 
fight any fashion event that may turn up—and 
indeed not a few come my way. 

In a letter which I have just received from one 
of my oldest friends, a most interesting topic i 
touched on. I will quote from this letter, Mr. E ditor, 
because it raises a point I have alwe iys laid great 
emphasis upon. My friend writes: “At a tea the 
other afternoon, I saw a frock which was a copy ol 
one of your models; but what a travesty it was! ! 
The workmanship was good and the reproduction 
rather faithful, but the soul of the gown was missing 
What was it, tell me, that the frock lacked?” Ah, 
that is my secret, Mr. Editor, and, as every — 
designer knows, it is possible to defy thefts of model 
ideas, even though the law books do lack adequate 
pattern patent provisions. Now I will explain. 

In creating a gown or a hat, it is not enough for 
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Another period gown which Lu- 
cile has designed for Miss Bea- 
trice Allen is of rose shot taffeta and 
gold lace. The 1830 bodice spar- 
kles with bow-knots of rhinestones 
and is banded in bluish green 
ribbon. 


Lucile calls this frock of Miss 
Allen’s “Moonlight,” and in it she 
has blended the Delft, the mid- 
night and the green-blue with 
glints of greenish yellow and has 
added a belt of a curious shade of 
red. 











the artist to design something effective and dis- 
tinctive, it must also possess a personal note—the 
personality of the artist, I mean, must somehow be 
expressed, if it is to be considered a supreme effort, 
a masterpiece. That personal note, when ex- 
quisitely sounded, cannot be stolen, for it cannot 
be reproduced. Line for line, shade for shade, a 
gown may be followed by a person attempting to 
copy it, yet it will always be evident that it is only 
a “Copy” if the designer has succeeded in putting 
herself and her art into the model. 

For this reason, I have never feared lest any one 
should try to copy my gowns. I feel reasonably cer- 
tain that my work will be safeguarded, for it ‘is al- 
ways one of my chief concerns, in planning a crea- 
tion, that I shall give to it a little hidden touch which 
will be as a lock upon my fundamental idea. How- 
ever, I really think you should do something to get 
your Congress to pass a law to protect the poor 
designer. I know there have been campaigns to 
obtain a satisfactory statute, but surely if every- 
body interested in designing worked together, some- 
thing could be done. 

When I write a book, I can copyright it; I can 
do the same for a piece of music or a picture. Why 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 
























Youth incarnate is this tur- 
quoise blue taffeta restaurant 
frock. A deeper note of blue 
has been struck in the girdle 
and in the outline of the three 
flounces comprising the skirt. 
An aureole of pink tulle from 
which rises a panache of pink 
ostrich crowns the head. 








Just the frock for the races has been developed by Lucile from soft 
grey voile and trimmed with bands of satin in the same colouring. The 
skirt shows the apron effect to which Lucile is very partial, but in an 
unusual form. The underbodice and the sleeves are of flesh tinted 
chiffon exquisitely embroidered. And the inevitable touch of green, 
this season almost a hall-mark of a Lucile creation, is introduced in 
the tie and in the long ribbons hanging from the hat and parasol. 


then should I not be able to have a dress design 
model protected? Surely this matter logically 
comes under the heading of the “New Morality” 
in business, and I hope some of your leading law 
makers will soon take it up. 

I am sending you sketches of two gowns this 
month: one is a turquoise blue tulle restaurant 
gown, which is very youthful, with a simple trim- 
ming of a deeper shade of blue in the girdle and in 
the bindings which edge the three flounces compris- 
ing the skirt. The crownless hat, also a Lucile 
invention, is of shell-pink tulle with an ostrich fan- 
tasy of the same shade. 

The other sketch, the frock which I have called 
“Fifty-fifty,” really reminds me of the sea and sum- 
mer. It is of blue and white pussy willow silk, with 
a touch of black introduced in the sailor’s knot. A 
word about the hat, for it is decidedly different 
from any model that has been worn for the past 
few seasons—a jaunty looking affair which fits the 
head closely and then rolls away from the face. 


Bena Coton 

















GAMBOLING, WHEN NOT GAMBLING, 


In this collection of summer frocks there are unmistakable evidences of Doucet’s genius. 








AT SAN SEBASTIAN AS PICTURED BY DAMMY 


There is the princess frock with a conces- 


sion made to the present day waist-line; the frilly skirt topped with a loose fitting basque which knows no waist-line; the 1830 ruffled 


skirt with picture-making jacket; the dotted silk with clever side drapery, and the shirred gown of the sixties, bouffant in skirt with 


surplice corsage and full sleeves, caught above the elbow by three rows of shirring. 


Modes 


RE you in or of the fashion world? If you 
are in it, your brains, your money, every- 
thing you possess, is now staked on the 
issue, for these are the days when the mo- 
mentous decisions on the fashions that 
are to come are being made, but if you 

are of it, you are enjoying to your heart’s content 
the modes that have been accepted by the court of 
final appeal—the well-dressed woman. You can 
ride through the country, tea at the club, and dance 
your feet into a state of numbness, with never a 
thought of the men and women who are spending 
nerve-racking, harrying days devising for your 
future delectation—they hope—something new, 
something different, something that will open the 
purse strings without a tug. 

And what new styles are they conjuring in the 
fashion beehives behind the closely guarded doors? 
It might be amusing to know what we may expect 
to see a few weeks hence, even though it merely 
serves as ammunition for the piazza chatterers. 
We have been flounced and ruffled and fichued in 
the picture-making modes of the 1830 belles, we 
have played with the crinolines of the sixties, and 
now what? Already the style-making couturiers 
have rejected all influence of the militaire—only 
the colour soldat bleu remains. To what cycle of 
fashions are the authoritative designers now turning 
their eyes? All the straws in fashion’s whirlpool 
seem to point toward the ceremonious costumes 
worn at the courts of Louis XIV., Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI., particularly the latter, though the 
war days of 1870 are not overlooked. 

You would see, were you in Paris, this veering 
in the coats of the tailored suits, fashion’s weather- 
vanes. If you visited the Maison Chéruit, Beer, 
or Martial et Armand, the vendeuse would show to 
you a coat very different from the straight, loose 
fitting, form concealing garment of last season. 
It would startle you at first with its length, for under 
it the gown disappears entirely, not even a line 
being visible, and some coats even. fall several 
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inches below the hem of the dress. At the first 
glance you would mistake it for a gown, but no, 
there are all the hall-marks of an outer garment. 
The upper part fits the figure snugly—and woe to 
the woman who has allowed herself to droop in the 
débutante slouch. There are many hours ahead 
of her to be spent in learning the first principles of 
“physical torture’? before she can wear with any 
satisfaction one of the new coats before her confessor, 
the mirror. Of course this tight fit has brought 
back the seams both in the front and in the back, 
and there is a decided curve at the waist-line. 
There is no longer any disputing the fact that we 
must own up to a waist-line. We have been flirting 
with it for the last year, but to-day we must make 
the best of it. The corsetiéres, a little chary of 
forcing something that may not be welcome, have 
hesitated to make the curve too pronounced, but 
they point to the unmistakable nip in at the sides 
as the news feature of the fall corset. The straight 
back they have retained and some have kept the 
straight front, though others permit a slight nipping 
in, but the shaping at the side gives the waist-line 
in no uncertain terms. Now that we have men- 
tioned corsets, it might be interesting to add that 
the skirts are not solong. And, in fact, in the 1830 
corsets they have disappeared almost entirely, for 
in these radical models the hips are permitted to 
assert themselves with a freedom that is epoch- 
making. Must the woman who has spent many 
a weary hour rolling off her hips resort to pads? 
Alas and alack, such are the vagaries of the fickle 
jade! The new corsets, also, are higher in the bust. 
This increased height has been very ingeniously 
taken care of by one large corset house which is 
making the corset just high enough in the back to 
take care of the flesh accumulating across the shoul- 
ders, as the cares of this strenuous life become more 
burdensome, and extending it in the front sufficiently 
to do away with the lump of flesh so often formed 
at this spot. At the sides there is only a slight 
increase in the height, not enough to push up the 
34 
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bust, though it must be confessed that the shoved- 
up, high bust is the effect that the more extreme 
corsetiéres are aspiring to obtain. 

But to return to the weather-vane, the new coat 
—below the waist-line it flares in a long, circular 
basque. Another feature of many of the new coats, 
a feature which is unquestionably inspired by the 
Louis XVI. period of dress, is the long waistcoat. 
And with this come the great flap pockets and the 
flaring cuffs. Watch and you will see them on the 
coats of cloth and velvet which will be presented 
to you in September. 

The coat of the hour in Paris is the redingote of 
which mention has been made several times during 
the last few months. The Maison Chéruit is the 
sponsor, and though this style is no novelty with 
this leading house—for it has been shown there 
for the past two or three seasons—there are the tell- 
tale 1915 earmarks. As usual the jauntiest models 
are exploited in checks, and this year the black and 
white combination is favoured. The waist-line is 
a little lower and the coat, contrary to expectations, 
is not so snug fitting as some of the previous models. 
The skirt section, flaring in the boldest manner, is 
joined to the upper section by a shirred heading 
fully two inches deep. Like all of the new coats it is 
very long, permitting only about an inch of the 
dress to show. Still another Chéruit model—and 
to my mind, newer and more prophetic—is in surah, 
a material much favoured by this house. Here 
we have the new shawl collar bunched up about the 
shoulders in the true style of the “bourgeois king.” 
The raglan sleeve is another feature of this redingote, 
and there is an unmistakable heralding of more ful- 
ness as the sleeve reaches the deep cuff of velvet 
ornamented with two rows of very large velvet cov- 
ered buttons. The model ordered by one of the 
best dressed Parisiennes has a lining of bright 
yellow crépe de Chine, glimpses of which, as the 
wind catches the long circular skirt section, relieve 
the sombreness of the exterior. It is claimed that 
this style will be authentic for at least three 
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BAKST INTERPRETS THE SUMMER MODES IN THREE ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


He bows to the supremacy of the new flaring skirt, though he refuses to drop altogether the close fitting underskirt. The possibili- 
ties of the apron have not been overlooked, and though he finds that sleeves outline the upper arm, he admits that they flare at the elbow. 


years—a bit of information that sounds too good to 
be true. The hat worn with this coat was very much 
in the picture, a Louis Philippe chapeau en forme of 
black faille banded in black grosgrain ribbon 
drawn through a small, square nickel buckle with 
one end shooting high in the air. Little wonder 
that the wearer was the cynosure of all eyes at 
the Café de Paris. 

_ The length of the skirt, by the way, is very amus- 
ing, for by it you can make a pretty accurate guess 
as to the couturier. If it is very, very short, 
Beer or Jenny is probably responsible, a little 
longer, Premet or Chéruit, and more conservative 
still, Doucet or Worth. As to the length for au- 
tumn, there are surprisingly few rumours. In a 
general way report says that skirts are to be of 
ample dimensions and not longer than the ankle. 
On the other hand, there is said to be a concerted 
movement to bring back for formal costumes the 
skirt which trails several inches on the ground. 
Time alone can wink at the solution of the problem, 
for only time can reveal it. Probably the small girl 
can still ask her mother, as one observing youngster 
did recently in Paris, “Mamma, when I’m grown 
up may I have short skirts, tco?” 

As plaits promise to play a prominent réle, for 
they always do when the full skirt is occupying 
the centre of the stage, a new plaited skirt worn by 
a chic Parisienne in the Bois is of interest. It 
was developed in black and white check—the 
material which even Paris is killing by its popularity. 
The sides had three large plaits and the front and 
back panels were accordion plaited. If the skirt 
is not plaited, it is very likely to boast a yoke. To 
Paquin we owe a debt of gratitude for introducing 
4 new idea into these yokes. She makes the skirt 
of contrasting materials, say the lower part of white 
gabardine and the upper of black taffeta. The skirt 
proper of the gabardine is cut in deep points at the 
top and is joined to the yoke of the taffeta at the 
hips. A similar idea has been developed by using 
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inverted scallops. Asan ingenious method for break- 
ing the line of the yoke it is well worth studying. 

Though the long coats, because of their news 
value, are of first importance, the knee length 
jacket with flaring basque must not be dismissed 
as in the discard. It is promised that there will be 
various editions of this style shown at the August 
openings. Like the long coats they will outline the 
figure with an obvious curve at the waist-line. 
Doucet’s most popular white serge model is built 
on these lines as you may observe from the sketch. 
And it bears the 1915 stamp in the binding of navy 
blue silk braid. 

Doucet, by the way, sent to Mrs. Perry Belmont 
the beige-coloured gabardine suit and the green 
and white checked costume which have called forth 
not a few envious glances from her friends. The 
checked costume was shown in the April issue of 
Harper’s Bazar. The circular skirt of the beige 
gabardine has an interesting ‘“‘difference” in a band 
about five inches wide of the material which straps 
it across the front only. The hip length coat has 
a straight panel in the back from which the belt, 
buttoning with gold buttons in the front, is a con- 
tinuation. The sides of the peplum, or section 
below the belt, are plaited, and there is a shawl 
collar. 

Doucet also made the black and white block 
checked taffeta costume with which Mrs. Belmont 
caught all eyes on the opening day of the Belmont 
Terminal when the Metropolitan Sweepstakes Race 
was run. This was one of the paradoxical models 
which you may designate as a dress or a suit, for 
the bodice was really a three-quarter length coat, 
buttoning from the neck to the lower edge with 
small, black, velvet buttons. Below the waist- 
line it flared in a perky fashion which a band of 
velvet, fully five inches wide, seemed to accent. 
Another narrower band of the velvet served as a 
belt, and a still narrower one supplied the collar. 
The skirt, cut on the bias, had a knee-deep ruffle of 
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taffeta shirred on cords. After accepting velvet 
hats in July, mere trimmings of this former wintry 
fabric did not even flutter the eyelids. 

Not the buttons, but the quantity used, raised 
the question whether the button game was to be 
played to the limit this winter. And from present 
indications, we shall be as securely “buttoned” 
as we have been “‘snapped” in the past. Certainly 
the variety in design and the beauty of the colouring 
would tempt all of the couturiers to make good use 
of their ornamental qualities. There are queer 
little cup-shaped designs in reds, yellows, blues, 
and greens with centres of white which remind one 
at once of the French petits fours. These, Beer and 
Jenny will use with a lavish hand. Jenny, also, 
has succumbed to the charms of some perfectly 
round mother-of-pearl buttons rimmed in yellow, 
and Paquin has chosen the same design all in white. 
For the separate coats, Jenny and Jeanne Lanvin 
intend to use large, round, black buttons with 
raised edge and clock design in white. 

Callot is playing the game with great gusto, and 
on a model she is now fashioning is showering over 
three dozen jet buttons somewhere between the 
neck and the knees. ‘These buttons serve no useful 
purpose, for on the newest Callot models there is 
not the faintest sign of a fastening nor of an opening 
of any description. Take, for instance, the frock 
of blue serge worn by one of the most daring of her 
clientéle at the Ambassadeurs. The skirt of the 
serge was hung from a belt placed at the normal 
waist-line and was draped in a full pointed overskirt 
effect over a tight foundation of black satin. At 
the side, at the line of the belt, the fulness was laid 
in two flat box plaits. The blouse of matching satin 
was made severely plain—for the simpler the mode 
the smarter during these troublous days—opened in 
the back and surprised every one with its kimono 
sleeves and round neck bound in braid. With this 
gown was worn a coat that can best be described 
as a child’s long waisted dress. Plain, flat, and col- 








larless, with sleeves adjusted at the normal armhole, 
it was heavily embroidered in black silk displaying 
a palm leaf design. A flat fantasy of black silk 
braid outlined the neck, the fronts of the jacket, 
and the bottom of the long, plain coat sleeves. 
This embroidered upper smock extended to the 
hips in a straight line under the arms, but at the 
hips the basque of plain serge was fulled on in large 
gathers, the gathers evened at the right side, thus 
causing a line nearly an inch in width to encircle 
the figure. It was portentous, for it suggested 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the boned pannier 
harness of Louis XV. And it was typical of the 
house of Callot. 

Strange, indeed, it sounded to hear at Callot’s 
that skirts would be much fuller, when one recalled 
that even as late as the February openings this 
house insisted upon the very much restricted skirt. 
To be sure, since that date there has been a complete 
change of heart, and skirts twelve yards in circum- 
ference are no longer novelties. Just how much 
fuller, therefore, Callot is planning to make her 
skirts is a problem to conjure with. But she hasn’t 
forgotten the tight skirt, and she doesn’t hesitate 
for a minute to make her sheath foundations so 
tight that one can hardly stand in them and never 
hope to sit down. Nevertheless she is discreetly 
and slyly trying to launch the 1880-1881 modes, 
the figure slender to below the hips with the princess 
line and polonaise draperies, which, instead of fol- 
lowing the full, awkward movement of this earlier 
period, are arranged gracefully in flowing scarves 
of chiffon, pointing back and front to the bottom 
of the skirt and caught in soft bunches below the 
hips. 

Here, as at all the houses, simplicity is the one 
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The new French coats cover the entire frock, are 
tight fitting, with a curve at the waist-line and long, 
circular, flaring basque. Tappé of Fifty-seventh 
street has outlined this hat of white French crépe 
with very narrow fringe. 


Doucet shows his version of the fitted jacket 
with seams in front and in back and an unmistak- 
able curve at the waist-line in this white serge suit 
bound in navy blue silk braid. The white straw 
Tappé hat has ribbon trimming. 


In the dressmaking salon at John Wanamaker’s, 
they are showing a skirt of white and yellow striped 
linen, a blouse of white handkerchief linen piped 
in yellow, a straw hat with yellow tape grapes, and 
a black wicker hat-box. 











In this suit of green broadcloth, 
Frank L. Cole has given the first indi- 
cations of a mode that is tocome. The 
skirt has panels of black braid, a yoke 
effect also being simulated by the braid. 
A clever arrangement of the braid on 
the coat gives the always becoming long 
lines, and there is a revers of green vel- 
vet. Silk Tappé hat with ball trimmings. 


thought, for there is no desire in Paris to-day for 
anything but the inconspicuous and_ the plain. 
It is tailor-mades everywhere, a repetition of the 
situation during the war of 1870. Then as Gon- 
court says, ‘‘wounded soldiers became the fashion, 
and the fortunes that had been lavished upon clothes 
were lavished upon them instead.” The one ex- 
travagance that the French women indulge in is 
the use of quantities of frilled lingerie ruches. A 
well-known French woman, who was dining the 
other night with a popular officer recently wounded, 
seemed to be a mass of these frills, so generously 
were they clustered around her throat which rose 
like the stem of a flower from so much foliage. 
Her tailor-made was a beige-coloured gabardine 
with wide rolling collar and cuffs of white faille, 
and her blouse of sheer linen lawn had the three 
wide, soft, box plaited lawn frills. On her head was 
perched a little Georgette toque of white chip fairly 
covered with tiny white birds, and, as if to continue 
the colour scheme, she carried a white Pomeranian. 
This combination of white and beige is considered 
quite the most chic at the moment. ; 
Though as yet Paris has sent to us no pannier 
frocks, their advent seems imminent. To be truth- 
ful, the new pannier frocks are receiving this name 
because there seems to be no other word which 
can give to the reader an adequate idea of the bout- 
fancy at the hips. What the designers have really 
done is to raise the fulness from the bottom of the 
skirt to the hips. The circumference of the skirt 
at the bottom is wide because a generous amount 
of material is used, but the bouffancy at the hips 
gives an altogether different silhouette. The ad- 
vance models featuring this pannier drapery are 
very extreme. This, their originator, Harry 
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The mother-to-be will find that 
this gown answers all her require- 
ments and yet has the hall-marks 
of the season. The panel in the 
tront is arranged to unbutton and 
drop down as the change in the fig- 
ure demands, and the inset panels 
of plaited material—siik or linen— 
give the fulness always necessary 
in a maternity gown. The sleeves 
are so jaunty you forget the func- 
tion of the gown. 


onmeince ov 6. neane 
Collins, frankly admits, but that they present possi- Another excellent model for a silk or a cloth ma- which announced louder than words that their 
bilities for an interesting and novel future develop- terial is shown here. The irregular outline of the owners were seeking their pleasure in the lands 
ment cannot be denied. The change is, of course, tunic conceals the hitching up of the gown in the across the sea. America is the hostess this summer, 
a very radical one, quite as wide a swing of the pen- front and by moving the buttons at the waist-line and she is going to take every advantage of her 
dulum as it was from the narrow hobble skirt to the plenty of fulness can be given to the bodice. position. This means that our well-dressed women 
flaring circular model, but we accepted the latter are making various interesting changes in their 
and now are loud in our praises of its practicality, Tame & an coenee oie te enpetines saties wardrobes. The clothes required for travelling 


should hesitate to attend social functions in a frock 


are merely an incident, and the emphasis is being 
of this kind, for the irregular draping of the skirt 


the freedom from restraint in walking, its jauntiness 
placed on the stay-at-home costumes, the trig, 


and a hundred other virtues which a few short 


months ago no magnifying glass could have made = pe — ey corsage will effectually jaunty little morning frocks, the muslins and silks 
us recognize. At the moment even the extremists ice the changes a the ngnee, for the afternoon, and the tulle dancing dresses 


with the hundred and one accessories that are 
worth more than their weight in gold. 

And for the morning dresses the designers have 
gone to the gardens, for they have grasped the op- 
portunity which the fad for gardening has presented 
to them. They have taken cretonnes gay with the 
flowers which the enthusiastic amateurs are so 
ardently cultivating and have made them up into 
skirts, blouses, smocks, aprons and hats. They 
are joyous and youthful and as frivolous as a summer 
flirtation. But it must be admitted that they lack 
the snappiness of the plain or striped linens. Where 
could you find a morning costume more individual- 
istic and more characteristic of life in the open 
which is the biggest, broadest interpretation of 
the summer—than that pictured in the sketch 
showing the little lady with her black wicker hat- 
box? It originated in the nimble brain of one of 
the presiding powers of the dressmaking salon at 
John Wanamaker’s, which is really a bit of trans 
ported Paris. The skirt is a yellow and white 


laugh at the idea of bringing ba~k into favour the 
banished hips, but wait! You will be “panniered” 
before the snow flies, just as you are “flounced” 
to-day. 

_ We had the beginnings of this bouffant pannier 
in the flaring peplums, and it is by this route that 
they will steal upon us. We will permit—in fact 
we have—a peplum, or a frill, or whatever you may 
wish to call about four inches of the material which 
sticks out jauntily below the girdle. And this will 
be lengthened and turned under and draped until 
: we shall wake up some day and find the pannier of 
= Madame La Pompadour sticking out in a saucy 
manner on the skirt of our latest frock. At present, 
as has been stated, this is a distinctly American 
Be movement, but it is in line with the French move- 

3 ment toward the modes of 1870-1880. 

_And now just a word about the morning frocks. 
They have this summer a character all their own for 
they are distinctly rural. They are designed solely 
for the country or the shore, a clever forethought, 


The most difficult problem is to find a coat with 
good lines and one which does nec proclaim the 
secret to all the world. The draping of this gar- 
ment makes it ideal. It is worn with a plaited skirt 


made on the usual! elastic belting. 





a for the warm days found all the summer houses striped linen with the jolliest kind of pockets at 
FE opening wide their doors with a hospitality that is the sides. These striped skirts in colours, which 
*¢ a 2 . . . . 

w most cheering to the loyal Americans who other outfuture the Futurist, have been worn at various 





j summers have frowned on the barricaded homes of the racing meets on Long Island. The first 
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Premet must have been thinking 
of the summer girl when he de- 
signed this frock of linen as blue as 
the sky above her and the water at 
her feet, for it fairly sings of youth. 
There is a white organdie vest and 
perky little ruffles which ripple 


down the front, around the collar, OUP 


and up the sleeves. 


"gatherings of the clans still loyal to the 
horse were rather informal affairs, and 
this informality was accentuated in the 
type of costumes selected by the ma- 
jority of women in the know. Mrs. 
Sydney Breese and Miss Edith Mor- 
timer both wore striped linen skirts in 
very noisy colour combinations. 

There are, as you may expect, shirts 

also of the striped linen, but a better 
appearance is given by a blouse of 
white handkerchief linen piped in the 
colour of the stripe. The blouse shown 
in the sketch is a little wonder, for it 
is simplicity itself, just as practical 
as it can be, and yet unusual. 
The hat is one of the cane-bottom 
chair variety bound in linen tape 
and brightened by a cluster of 
grapes made from the yellow tape. 
To wear with an all white get-up 
there are wide belts of the striped 
linen bound in tape and buttoned 
with three large linen buttons. 

Even more informal are the 
smocks in the bright _ linens. 
Young Mrs. Ogden Mills is said 
to be the proud possessor of a 
round dozen in the various rain- 
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Ruffes—a multitude of them— 
and all of white net rise one above 
the other from the bottom right up 
to the waist-line, and at either side 
bob deeper ruffles of Malines lace, 
the lower one scorning to even up 
the bottom line with its net counter- 
part. And the corsage is a little 
shirred confection girdled in the 


lace. 
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She’s going to wear it to the next garden-party, 
this frock of white organdie with tunic of blue taf- 
feta embroidered in silver thread. Perhaps she 
will hold in the fulness at the waist by shirring or 
she may prefer smocking. The sleeves, because 
they reveal the outer arm, are her keen delight. 


The summer girl is making the most of the colour 
combinations this season and delights in topping a 
skirt of old rose linen with a coat of grey linen. The 
skirt, circular and very short, has only great round 
buttons as trimming, while stitched bands of the 
rose linen brighten the jacket. 


bow colourings. In fact, they are fast pushing the good 
old standby, the middy blouse, out of the wardrobe. 

Popular as are all the cotton fabrics, there are 
many days in the country and at the shore when 
a wool costume is the most comfortable. Flannel 
is receiving a certain amount of attention, but it 
requires numerous administrations of the iron. 
For this reason the Palm Beach cloth has filled an 
important niche. Its filling yarn, to use the tech- 
nical expression, is mohair fibre, and the process 
used in weaving is the same as that employed in 
fashioning the high priced worsteds. This gives 
to the material a high lustre. It is firm enough to 
hold the lines of a suit well even at the shore where 
the dampness delithts in erasing all the inten- 
tions of the tailor. It is delightfully cool, for it 
seems to shed the heat, and, best of all, it can 
go straight into the tub without any lurking fear 
that it will not come out in as good condition as 
when new. From the fashion view- 
point, it has much to recommend it 
because of the crispness which makes 
it an easy matter to obtain the de- 
sired flare in the skirt or coat. If 
you want a suit, therefore, in which 
you can take lots of comfort and can 
wear just as hard as a strenuous 
season may demand, you will do well 
to have it made from Palm Beach 
cloth. By the way, did you know 
it received its name from the original 
Angora goats which were called Palm 
Beach goats? No connection, you 
see, with our famous southern resort. 
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Her grandmother might have worn it, but she 
couldn’t have looked more winsome than the little 
débutante as she flitted across the lawn. The skirt 
of dotted pussy willow taffeta, faced in silk to match 
the dot, was drawn back to reveal the series of mus- 
lin ruffles, outlined in colour, which lost themselves 
under the vestee. 


When she goes over to the country club in the 
morning to watch the tennis, she will wear this 
unusual costume (upper centre) from J. M. Gidding 
& Co. consisting of a linen crash skirt, a bright yel- 
low linen waistcoat with silver buttons, and a white 
batiste blouse held in at the neck with black velvet 
ribbon. 


Nine out of ten hats are round of crown with 
medium brim and wreathed in flowers, but the 
tenth hat with none of these characteristics is the 
chic one. The life of the short brimmed sailor 
was a short one and a merry one, to judge from its 
popularity. The sailor, however, has survived, 
but it now has a very broad brim and a small, 
round crown. It may be of straw, one colour on 
top and faced in a contrasting shade, or may be 
covered with taffeta or velours. A velvet band 
drawn through a buckle is the accepted trimming 
in Paris. The buckle may be of steel, or of dark 
green or blue bone, and sometimes there are two 
buckles, one at either side. The only exception 
is a soft ribbon encircling the crown, crossing the 
brim and folding under it for a finish. 

These broad brimmed sailors have brought about 
a slight alteration in the arrange- 
ment of the hair, for the hair can- 
not be dragged back, as it is for the 
other hats, but must be wavy and 
looser at the sides, for the sailor 
Is worn tipped over one side. 

The Parisienne clings very loy- 
ally to the toque and despite all 
inducements offered by the expon- 
ents of the large hats, she has re- 
fused to swerve from this dearly 
beloved shape. She has permitted 
the crown to become slightly higher 
and the side is now turned up at 
a more abrupt angle, reaching a 
greater height. And though she 
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She used the plain ma- 
terial for her two deep 
flounces and scalloped them 
in a colour matching the 
stripe in her underskirt, and 
she carried out the same 
idea in the bodice. Very 
new are the sleeves set in- 
io a dropped arm-size with 
a ruffle heading and flaring 
over a puffed undersleeve. 
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Just the simplest kind of 
a summer frock for a hot 
afternoon, but isn’t it girl- 
ish and pretty? The entire 
gown is made of batiste. 
Sey Each of the ruffles is scal- 
loped, either in the same or 
in a contrasting colour. 
There is a wide belt, but- 
toning in the front, and a 
clever jacket arrangement 
outlined in scallops. The 
sleeves are full, with a frill 
over the hand, 


appeared to favour flower trim- 
mings early in the season, she now 
prefers the stiff, stately bows of 
black moire ribbon. Gone are the 
General This and General That 
hat and tricorne! Gone are the 
gold braid, the silver braid, the 
beaded edgings, and the tassels, 
and in their place ribbon aad again 
ribbon, with occasionally flowers. 
It is whispered that we shall wear 
hats of Russian origin before the 
leaves begin to fall, but for the 
moment there is little that is new 
in head-gear. 

The high collar has arrived. For 
the past two seasons it has been on 
its way, but right up to within a 
few weeks the Parisienne has in- 
sisted upon the collar open in the 
front. It might flare to any height 
at the back and at the sides, but in 
the front it must leave the throat 
unrestricted. Now when the change 
was least expected, it has come to 
pass The high choker will be the 
rule long before the winter styles 
are actually launched, and any 
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For dinner at the country club 
and the dance afterwards, she has 
selected, at J. M. Gidding & Co., 
this frock of pale blue taffeta ruffled 
in white net. The billowy skirt 





opens in the front over a pancl of 
the net and the prim bodice with 
chemisette and flowing sleeves of 
the net has all the to.0 earmarks. 


Black velvet trimmings for sum- 
mer frocks is the last word of the 
Paris designers. On this frock of 
violet tulle the velvet is fashioned 
into a bolero with flyaway ends 
knotted at the waist-line. The 
Follmer, Clogg parasol in black and 
white stripes is minus a ferrule like 
its Japanese replicas. 


other type of collar the exception. There are 
various versions of these high collars already on 
view in the Bois. They are made of serge, of velvet, 
of lace, and of leather, and when the July sun brings 
out the velvet hats, they will probably be made 
in fur. They are unboned, seamed at the sides, 
and so high that they cover the entire chin and 
mouth. 

One type is modeled from the Venetian hardware 
of medieval days, but the majority are more 
reminiscent of the Incroyable stocks of the Directoire 
period. Still others suggest the helmet with the 
visor turned down or a nun’s veil. One very good 
looking high stock was of grosgrain ribbon twisted 


twice around the neck and tied in a loose bow in 


the front, and held the long pointed ends of the 

linen undercollar high above the chin. Strange 

to relate, these collars are being introduced by a 

Parisienne who has a short. rather thick neck, but 
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The side drapery stamps this 
frock of white soirée or chiffon 
as a Callot creation, the bias 
bands being of moire. Of 
moire, also, are the long sleeves 
and pump bow. The white 
hemp hat embroidered in beads 
is from Moorhead & Jardine. 


Her garden-party frock is a succession of flounces 
assembled by the skilful hand of Callot. Through 
the black tulle and creamy lace glimmer tints of 
bright blue satin. The embroidered chiffon and 
gourah hat is from Moorhead & Jardine. 


she imbues them with so much chic and wears them 
so cleverly that they are really bewitching. ‘*Can 
you breathe, Mademoiselle?”” [asked her. ** Facile- 
ment quand on a Vhabitude,” she chirped with a tilt 
of her chin and a pull at her collar, which was made 
of serge to match the frock and covered her mouth 
completely. At the side it was buttoned from the 
ear down with globe shaped, blue bone buttons 
rimmed in white. All of the collars, high, turn- 
over, ruffled, and Marie Stuart ruches are made ol 
the stiffest linens. And oh, the bills at the blanchi- 
seuse, for such collars must be starched and fluted 
by an expert and always immaculate! 











Of course she’s a wise woman, isn’t ~ 
there an owl’s head perched on the top of 
the Moorhead & Jardine muslin hat? 
And isn’t she wearing a new, deep plaited 
muslin collar from Lord & Taylor and 
Centemeri’s Newport gloves? Her para- 
sol from B. Altman & Co. is the duckiest 
thing with a quack at the top and lots of 
little peeps. 
d 
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S Something truly curious—an Adam and Eve 
; parasol from R. H. Macy & Co. And it tops a white 
felt hat embroidered in orange felt and faced in 
striped moire which accompanies a J. M. Gidding 
& Co. blouse of white organdie with lace jabot, high 
collar and novel cuffs. You can match almost any 
colour combination in the two tone kid bag from 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 
: HE clothes shows are on. The men would 


refer to such festive occasions as the 
races, but to the women the track out- 
lined in grand stands, the ahs which rise 
in a volume as the horses are off, and the 
intense excitement as the winning horses 
dash past the post, all are part of the background 
which throws into relief the caprices of Fashion. 
It is a bit of Paris in the ante bellum days, and yet 
not Paris, for it is not mannikins who pose as Fash- 
ion incarnate and attract all feminine eyes and not 
a few straying masculine orbs, but the women whom 
birth and social position have put in the high places. 
Not only do the great mass of lookers-on have the 
Fs opportunity of seeing the correct modes, but they 
see these coats and suits and frocks worn with that 
intangible “know how” which only the Woman 
Who Knows can translate into her clothes. 
_ At the first outdoor events the clothes were very 
informal in character—just the really sporty togs 
that always seem to be so much in the picture when 
the horse is king. And the Woman Who Knows 
was most enthusiastic over the get-ups of such well- 
groomed—here, if ever, the word must be permissi- 
ble—young women as Mrs. Stephen Peabody, Jr., 
and Miss Margaret Andrews who has just an- 
nounced her engagement to Morgan Belmont. 
Both had adopted the purple and both wore the 
hew sweaters. Mrs. Peabody’s sweater was of silk, 
while Miss Andrews preferred one of very fine wool. 
Both also wore the cane-bottom chair hat—but 
who isn’t head-geared in this fashion? Mrs. ‘Pea- 
body dared a Futurist combination by adding a red 
narrow ribbon to her purple hat and Miss Andrews 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 
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Yes, it’s Greek in line, 
but Byzantine in colour 
this tea-gown from Bon- 
wit Teller & Co. A clev- 
erly draped creation of = 
golden gauze and char- 
meuse—a bit of sunlight 
metamorphosed into a 
robe. With it is worn the 
new evening boots of gold 
brocade which hook across 
the back. These boots 
have no seams and fit the 
foot with glovelike snug- 
ness. 


The up-to-the-minute tennis girl in a Bryn Mawr 
College blouse of Italian silk from J. M. Gidding & 
Co. and a Moorhead & Jardine hat of white satin 
which betrays, in the tennis bats of silk covered 
wire, its reason for being. 


banded a black one in purple. The younger girls 
band these hats in a nonchalant fashion with nar- 
row ribbon, tied in a saucy bow in the front, and 
the older women stud them with unreal looking 
flowers. If the truth must be told, they are being 
overwhelmed by their own popularity. 

The silk sweater has been saved from such a fate 
by a new development, the sweater-blouse. The 
idea was born at Bryn Mawr College and nurtured 
by old Practicality. It is made of the Italian silk 
and cut on the lines of the regulation sailor blouse 
ideal for horseback riding, tennis and golf. Its suc- 
cess is assured. 

But to return to the races—what quantities of 
furs are being kept out of their camphorated nests! 
Like the beautiful Forzane, every well-dressed 
woman seems to feel that a scarf of fur is an integral 
part of her costume. To be sure, the weather man 
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In the Bois, 
the Paris- 
ienne is wear- 
jaunty 
organdie collar with 
biack moire cravat and 
a black velours hat 
with burnished steel 
buckle. 
American girl adds a 
striped silk parasol from 
Franklin Simon & Co., 
white kid gloves facing 
at the side from Cen- 


ing a 


temeri, and a bag from 
Bonwit Teller & Co. of 
white morocco 

and black pat- 

ent leathers. 





oad) 


Looks like straw, doesn’t 







it, this hatof the Parisienne? 
But it is all of white silk, and 
she wears it with a white or- 
gandie and black moire 
neck-piece. The parasol, 
imported by Franklin Simon 
& Co., is also of the magpie com- 
bination with bakalite handle. Of 
foreign inspiration, too, are the 
Centemeri gloves of white kid 
with black straps across the out- 
side caught with pearl buttons. 


























































And to this the 





































They are not curiosi- 
ties, but the modernized 
1830 corset, from Bonwit 
Teller & Co., which per- 
mits the “human form 
divine” to indulge again 
in hips, and a real hoop-skirt, from Franklin Simon 
& Co., hung with loops of ribbon from the waist and 
boned with hoops of featherboning. 


is partly responsible for this vogue, but there is 
something so delightfully feminine in the inconsist- 
ency of furs and chiffons that we cannot resist their 
appeal. But don’t select a white fox scarf. They 
are lovely and youth giving and becoming, but just 
because of these attributes they have such common 
garden counterparts in cat and rat which are said to 
bear the tags one dollar and ninety-five cents! 





With a skirt of white flannel or linen is 
worn a flaring coat of black and white stripzd 
linen or a wool material. The colour note is 
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sounded in the lining and matches the piping 
of the skirt and the tie. Estimates furnished 





on request. 





HAT is the secret of good 
dressing? And cana 
woman be well gowned on 
a limited income? In other 
words, can a woman give to 
a thirty-five dollar gown the 

air of a three hundred and fifty dollar cre- 
ation? This is a problem more baffling to 
most women than the age of Anne. And 
there is only the one answer, “ Yes, if she 
is in the know.” 

To some women this intangible “know 
how” comes as a gift from Fate and is so much a 
part of their very being that they scarcely appre- 
ciate its potency. Even to the simplest of cotton 
frocks they give a certain chic which immediately 
lifts the model out of the great mediocre. Such 
women, we say, have natural style, and we envy 
them without realizing that with a little forethought 
and clever management, we might enjoy a very 
good imitation. 

“But how?” comes from the chorus. First, we 
must eliminate the carte blanche purse, for though 
it is a good servant in the quest for good-looking 
clothes, it alone cannot solve the problem. Brains 
always may be substituted for bank-notes with sur- 
prisingly good results, for the expensively gowned 
woman is not necessarily the best dressed. But the 
dressmaker is a factor, though you won’t always find 
her ensconced in a marble and gilt palace. Many a 
modest seamstress has the magic in her fingers’ tips 
which “makes” a gown. And if you are fortunate 
enough to find such a treasure, cherish her, for the 
major part of the battle is won. 

Given the dressmaker and a certain amount of 
money, the final solution rests with the individual. 
Each woman must know herself—her lines, her 
colours, and the styles which harmonize with her 
Harper's Bazar, Juty, 1915 





























This dress requires 5 
yards of taffeta ($7.50), ! 
yard of batiste (50 cents), 
and 2 and a half yards of 
ribton ($1.25). Materials 
cost $9.25, and in handker- 
chief linen, $5.50. Made 
to individual measurements 
the taffeta dress costs 
$30.00 and the linen $25.00. 


A handkerchief linen 


“Tis blouse, trimmed with 
r ) \ machine hemstitching, 
\ e made to individual 

f de ' measurements for $8.59, 
\ o\ Materials required are 


> 2 and a half yards of 
“Uy 4 ) linen ($2.13), three- 
1 \n quarters of a yard of 

“oh coloured linen(57cents), 

hemstitching and but- 
! : ton moulds (73 cents). 
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©» ? This dress requires 5 

} | yards of organdie 
“\A2 9 (87.59), 10 yards of 
frilling ($2.50), and 
seven-eighths of a yard 
Poy - of ribbon for the girdle 
] (70 cents). The mate- 
rials, therefore, can be 


costs $30.00. 


i 
y bought for $10.70 and 
the dress, made to in- 
dividual measurements, 


personality and are, therefore, most becoming. And 
the only road to success is a thoughtful, frank, 
merciless study of yourself through that most truth- 
ful of mediums, the mirror. Armed with this inti- 
mate knowledge, you are in a position to work to 
the best advantage with your own dressmaker. 
Now is the dressmaker’s heyday, for one always 
requires more frocks during the gay old summer- 
time than during the winter, when quality rather 
than quantity is the demand. So appealing are the 
new cotton goods that they fairly beg you to exploit 
them in some one of the many modifications olf the 
1830 modes. And it is a comparatively simple 
undertaking to evolve an effective, artistic summer 
dress. There is no lining, unless it be one of stout 
net, very little fitting, and a modest amount of eye- 
straining and time-taking hand-work. The picot 
edges and machine hemstitching, which the machine 
shops will undertake for a few cents a yard, have 
done much to lessen the dressmaker’s labour. Since 
all that is necessary is a line of basting to indicate 
the direction of the stitching, why spend hours in 
emulating the fine seams of our grandmothers, for 
these little frocks are built only for a summer! 
Ruching by the yard is another first aid to the 
dressmaker. Take, for instance, the embroidered 
organdie dress on page forty-two. This is given a 
delightfully winsome air by the frills ot organdie, 
and these may be purchased for 25 cents a yard at 
the ruching counter. They should be ripped from 
the band and attached to the skirt either by hem- 
stitching or under a bias fold of the dress material. 
The other dress on this page could be procured for 
$9.25 in taffeta and $5.50 in handkerchief linen 
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This all white summer frock requires 8 
yards of batiste ($4.00), three pieces of half- 
inch wide Valenciennes lace edging ($4.08), 
belting, cord and buttons (30 cents). This 
dress will be made to individual measure- 
ments for $20.00, not including materials. 


A blouse of striped handkerchief linen 
made to individual measurements costs $8.00. 
It requires 2 and a half yards of striped mate- 
rial ($2.13), 1 yard of plain linen for collar, 
cuffs, tie, and bands (75 cents), and one- 
eighth of a yard of batiste (15 cents) for vest. 


without the dressmaking charges. By 
fashioning the guimpe separately, so that 

it may be laundered easily, the dress can 

be made very useful. A wise precaution 

would be the wiring of the bottom of the 

skirt. Wire for this purpose can be found 

at the notion counter and sells for 7 cents 

ayard. Itis flat, covered with silk, and very pliable 
so that it does not give too stiff and hoop-like an 
appearance to the skirt. 

The gown in the upper right corner of this 
page is a little more expensive, the materials in 
silk costing $14.41 and in handkerchief linen, $0.45. 
lhe skirt and the undersleeves are of dotted ma- 
terial, and the bodice is of the plain fabric to match 
the dot. The new feature, the puffed yoke, is made 
from a straight piece of the material cut about ten 
inches fuller than the hip measurements and is gath- 
ered to the top of a three-inch belting to give the 
short waisted appearance. The lower section of the 
skirt is three yards at the bottom, is cut without 
gores, and is shirred on heavy cords. 

lhe frock in the opposite corner should serve as 
an Inspiration to the woman who wishes to utilize 
beautiful embroidery, some of the solid stitch em- 
broidery, perhaps, from a blouse which has passed 
into the discard. The dress may be developed in 
cither organdie or batiste, and a very good quality 
of the latter can be bought for 40 to 50 cents a yard 
making the material cost $4.00. The skirt may be 
handled to the best advantage if it is cut in one 
plece crosswise, so that seams are avoided. It is 
trimmed with straight ruffles seven yards long and 
Har per’s Bazar, July, 191s 


A dress of plain and dot- 


ted voile requiring 3 and a 
half yards of plain voile 
($1.75), 4 yards of dotted 
voile ($2.00), 1 and a half 
yards of batiste (37 cents), 


ribbon, buttons, 
cents). 

individual 
costs $25.09. 


Cre) 


etc. 
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Dress made to 
measurements 
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This dress requires 3 yards of 
plain silk ($4.50) or handkerchief 
linen ($2.25), four and a half yards 
of dotted silk ($9.00) or dotted mus- 
lin ($6.75), a quarter of a yard of organdie 
(25 cents), and cord (20 cents). Dress in 
silk costs $35.00 and in linen’ $30.00. 









An unusual blouse for $8.00 made to indi- 
vidual measurements (centre sketch). It re- 
cae quires 2 and a half yards of white batiste 
Ti ($1.25), a half yard of coloured batiste for 
vest and buttons (25 cents), and linen buttons 
and moulds (11 cents). 











A coloured cording of batiste may outline 
the collar, epaulettes and cuffs of this batiste 
blouse costing $8.00. For it are required 2 
and a half yards of batiste ($1.25), half a yard 
of coloured batiste (25 cents), and buttons 
(10 cents). 
















six inches wide. These ruffles are shirred on a fine 
cord and outlined in Valenciennes lace. 

For the third dress on this page the materials will . 
cost $4.94, including three and a half yards of plain 
voile at 50 cents a yard and four yards of the dotted 
voile. In making this frock the simplest method 
would be to cut a kimono waist from the dotted 
voile, thus fashioning the sleeves and waist founda- 
tion in one piece. And you will get the best results 
if you lay the pattern on a crosswise fold of the ma- 
terial as this will give sufficient length to the sleeves 
without resorting to seaming, but this method de- 
mands a material thirty-six inches wide and cannot 
be used if the bust measurement is more than thirty- 
eight inches. The overblouse buttons in the back 
with small linen buttons which may be bought in all 
sizes for 3 cents a dozen. If you wish to avoid the 
necessity of making buttonholes, simply attach 
snappers under the buttons. It may be finished 
either with hemstitching or a hand embroidered 
scallop. The bands of the skirt may be put on with 
folds or set in like insertion with the machine hem-. 
stitching. 



























Although this department is intended primarily as 
a first aid to your own dressmaker, HARPER'S 
BAZAR will have the models made to the measure- 
ments of the individual for the prices quoted. Kindly 
address all inquiries to“ For Your Own Dressmaker” 
department. 
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Best & 


comes this good-looking 


Co. Sportswomen 


like this light 


From 


skirt of white cordeline sweater of zephyr 
priced $2.50, and the white or beautiful 
cool sheer blouse of shades of rose, 
cross-barred voile and blue or green. 


organdie, $2.00. Best & Co., $4.85. 


INCE she who hesitates is lost 
the woman who cares for unusual 
values must quickly turn these 
pages if she would not succumb 
to the temptation of adding a few 
more attractive garments to her 

summer wardrobe. Unusual indeed must 
be the values that lure a woman to pur- 
chase frocks in July; that is why shopping 
at this time is such a pleasure and excite- 
ment. Frocks that would bring a pretty 
penny at any other season, barely cover 
their cost in July. But do not for a mo- 
ment imagine that only old models are 
shown. Remembering the adage souvent! 
Jemme iarié, the shops must have on hand 
many new ideas that the chic woman can 
add to her wardrobe at this late day, to 
the envy of her less far-sighted neighbour. 

The sports skirt of white cordeline 
sketched at the upper left of this page is 
ideal for golf or tennis, and the price, two 
dollars and fifty cents, would seem to 
make it advisable to add one more service- 
able skirt to your wardrobe, for one can 
never have too many. The waist of 
cross-barred voile, flecked with white, 
has an organdie collar, cuffs and vest, and 
is laced with soft black ribbon. A more 
captivating model for two dollars could 
scarcely be found. 

There is nothing in the summer ward- 
robe quite so independent as the sports 
hat. It may be of felt or straw or duck 
or of white Georgette satin, like the at- 
tractive one illustrated above. This same 
model comes in corduroy in rose, emerald 
green, Delft blue and white. 

When the thermometer flirts with the 
hundred mark and collars are apt to bor- 
der on a liquid state, it is well to have a 
plentiful supply of fresh ones on hand. 
What could be fresher, cooler or more chic 
than one of organdie in soft blue, pink 
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Things from the shops recommended by Harper's Bazar. 


Bonwit Teller and Co. sell a 
becoming sports hat of white 
Georgette satin for $3.25 or of 
corduroy at $2.75. 





Maize, pale blue or white or- 
gandie collar, 75 cents. Black 
and white check tie 50 cents. 
From Bonwit Teller and Co. 





Black satin bathing suit, trim- 


med with black 
$5.50. Cap, $1.25. 
From Best & Co. 


and white satin, 


Shoes, $1.35. 





Shopping Service 


We will do all of your shopping and charge nothing for the 


Address Jane Jarvis, Director, Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., New York City, New York. 
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Among the most successful 
motor hats is one of velvet 
and straw from Bonwit Teller 
and Co., $5.00. 





One of 


Daintiness in its per- 


the special 
offered by 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
is a middy blouse of 
English galatea, hand 
smocked in rose, blue 
or white at $1.75. 


values fection is achieved in an 
evening frock of white 
net from B. Altman & 
Co. with trimming of 
pale blue, pink or white 
silk. $19.50. 


or maize colour like the model sketched 
here? The scalloped overcollar is em- 
broidered in white dots, and a Windsor tie 
of black and white checks gives the finish- 
ing touch. 

Anything new in a motor hat is wel- 
come in July, and because it is chic to 
deck oneself in furs and felt to defy the 
heat, this new design from Réboux sports 
a velvet tam-o’-shanter crown joined to 
the brim of straw. 

You would imagine that every woman 
in America must be provided with a 
sweater if you judged from the many 
lovely ones that the shops are featuring. 
But the demand for tnis popular garment 
is insistent in July, and Best and Com- 
pany is answering it with the model of 
zephyr wool on this page in green, rose, 
Delft blue or white. 

Middy blouses continue to be popular 
with young and old. There is an ease 
and abandon in their lines that meets the 
needs of the lovers of outdoor sports. To 
have a waist-line and yet be unconfined, 
to adorn and yet maintain simplicity, are 
the avowed objects of the new model 
shown in the sketch above, which is sold 
for the ridiculously low sum of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. Of white English 
galatea, hand smocked in red, blue or 
white and girdled with a loose belt of gala- 
tea, this charming design is so much in the 
nature of a surprise that I must repeat, 
lest you fail, as I did, to believe your eyes, 
that it really costs only one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. 

Has there ever been a season when so 
many yards of net were used as in the 
summer of 1915? Like a zephyr in its airy 
freshness is the little dancing frock on 
this page. Since ruffles are good, and 
“all good things come in threes,” the 
skirt is composed of three billowy flares 


Black or navy silk poplin bathing 
suit, $5.00. Cap of red, blue or rose 
rubber, 75 cents. From Fracklin 


Simon & Co. 

















Frock of French voile in pink, 
blue or black and white stripe, 
cuffs and vestee of white batiste 
trimmed with plaited net. From 
Franklin Simon and Co., $7.50. 





of net, edged with gathered ribbon and dotted with 


tiny flowers. 


An underbodice of figured net peeps 


through the simple waist, which is shirred at the 
top and trimmed with gathered ribbon set in points 
A saucy bunch of flowers nods from the left shoulder 
and vies in daintiness with the buds that clasp the 


back of the soft satin girdle which 
is of white, pink or blue as you 
desire. 

No longer content with bathing 
suits that are merely serviceable, 
milady to-day requires special de- 
signs. Indeed the fashionable 
bathing beach shows as many 
clever designs as a ballroom, and 
fashion notes comment on the cut 
and design of the model worn by 
fashion leaders just as they do on 
the frocks at the races. It is quite 
a common thing for a woman to 
have more than one bathing suit 
why not? Hats and shoes must be 
supplied in number, surely the 
smart woman must change her 
bathing suit also. Here are 
two simple models that are full 
of grace—the one at the left is of 
heavy black satin piped with black 
and white striped satin, while the 
one at right is of silk poplin and 
comes in black and navy blue. 
The buttons down the front ac- 
centuate the long slender lines 
which are in no way spoiled by the 
soft, wide sash, which hangs loosely 
and is fastened by a self-covered 
buckle. This suit is piped with 
white silk poplin and has a rolling 
collar and tie of white silk. The 
jaunty cap of red, blue or rose rub- 
ber is decorated with a rubber 
flower of contrasting colour and 
may be ordered in any desired 
shade. 

The cotton voile frock at the 
upper left of this page in pink, 
blue or black and white stripe, is 
charming for summer mornings. 
The vest, collar and cuffs of white 
batiste and plaited net, and the 
crush satin girdle add the finishing 
touches. 

Second from the left is a voile 
dress of unusual quality—one of 
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taffeta, $5.75. 


Unusual value in a voile frock 
from B. Altman and Co. Colours 
black, navy, Copenhagen or pink 
striped with white. 
cuffs of white organdie. 


Collar and 
$7.75. 


Collar and cuff set of tan, blue 
or white organdie, 75 cents. 
Crépe de Chine tie in any col- 
our, 


Teller and Co. 











50 cents. From Bonwit 

























































































That prices for pretty mid- 
summer frocks are now extreme- 
ly low is proven in this model of 
fine French 
From Franklin Simon and Co. 


voile at 


the values that make shopping a delight. 


$6.95. 













Not in many a day's shopping 
does one find anything prettier 
than this dress of flowered voile 
from Franklin Simon and Co., 
$9.75. Collapsible silk hat, $4.95. 


It is of 


black and white or blue and white stripe, fas- 
tened with pearl buttons. The belt is of velvet 


and the collar and 


cuffs of organdie. At the 


upper centre is a Quaker collar and cuff set of 


tan, blue or 
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Palm Beach cloth suit with white piqué 
collar and cuff, $14.50. Sports hat of felt 
and hemp, $2.65. English parasol of rain-proof 
From Franklin Simon and Co. 
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Tailored French linen frock 








trimmed with black bone but- 
tons. Colours pale blue, rose. 
tan or white. $14.50. From 
Franklin Simon and Co. 













Motor or travel-coat 
Beach cloth, $9.75. 
brim of Milan braid. 
black. 
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of genuine Palm 


Hat of cretonne with 
Colours rose; blue or 


$2.95. From Franklin Simon and Co. 


white organdie for seventy-five 
cents, and a crépe de Chine tie 
in any colour for fifty cents. 
Second from the upper right is 
a striped cotton voile dress in 
rose, Copenhagen or black and 
white. The blouse is trimmed with 
ruffles of white embroidered net, 
the vestee, collar and cuffs of white 
voile. At the extreme right is a 
flowered voile with full gathered 
skirt trimmed with tiny frills. The 
blouse is plain and has vest and 
collar of white organdie, and taffeta 
girdle and bow in rose, lavender, 
maize or Copenhagen on white 
ground. With it is worn a collap- 
sible sports hat of tucked silk faced 
with straw and trimmed with a 
silk rosette. It may be had in 
pink, blue, black, green and white, 
purple, rose and sand colour and 
is priced four dollars and ninety- 
five cents. 

In the centre is a tailored frock of 
French linen. The _ box-plaited 
waist is fastened down the front 
with black bone buttons. A loose 
wide belt fastens in front. The 
hat of grass cloth rolled at the left 
side, faced and trimmed with cre- 
tonne costs four dollars and ninety- 
five cents. In the suit of Palm 
Beach cloth is seen the new box- 
coat with its extra Eton collar of 
piqué. The English parasol with 
one and a half inch satin edge is 
guaranteed rain-proof and comes in 
various colours, purple, navy, 
green, red or black. 

The general utility coat at the 
lower right of genuine Palm Beach 
cloth is of unusual design for nine 
dollars and seventy-five cents. Cut 
somewhat on the loose lines of a 
raglan, it slips easily over a suit, 
and because the material sheds the 
dust so readily the coat is unex- 
celled as a motor or travel-coat. 

























MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


A becoming frame for Mrs. Castle's pi- 
quant face is the French felt of military 
blue with pale blue brim which Henri 
Bendel has banded in blue and white os- 
trich and dark blue ribbon. 


UNOE*WOOR & UNDERWOOD 


MISS LOUISE DRESSER 


A sporting hat which can be worn well into the 
autumn is of tan French felt faced in straw. The 
crown is encircled with a white silk braid, and a 
straw ornament is nonchalantly poised on the brim 
a little at the side. 
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MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Conservative, but exceed- 
ingly good to look upon, is the 
white French felt on which Henri Bendel 
bas posed a curious white moire ornament. 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


Miss Farrar has heralded the vogue for French 
felt hats, as the newest head-gear for the summer 
months, by adopting this Francis I. model in Nile 
green felt which Thurn has studded with porcelain 
flowers in various colourings. 


40 








MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


A picture hat, indeed, is the model of fine 
French felt in pastel pink which Thurn has 
topped in pale blue and rose tinted ostrich 
feathers, arranging them to give both 
height and breadth. j 





a 


MISS LOUISE DRESSER 


A delightfully paradoxical hat of pale blue felt, 
for it is dressy enough to wear in town and yet suf- 
ficiently informal for the country or shore. A bird’s 
head in iridescent shades of black serves as 
trimming. 








Granville Barker’s 


That the human elements of a play out- 
last time and appeal in all ages is evidenced 
from the interest which was apparent in 
the production of “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
the classic Greek tragedy written by 
Euripides over two thousand years ago. 
On May twenty-fifth Granville Barker's 
Company, with Lillah McCarthy in the 
title role of the priestess to Artemis, gave 
a most beautiful presentation of this play 
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Granville Barker's portable Greek Theatre as arranged on the Piping Rock Club grounds. 


Lillah McCarthy as Iphigenia. 


Greek Players 


at the Piping Rock Club. The scholarly 
translation by Gilbert Murray of Oxford, 
which preserves so faithfully the sincerity 
of the characterization and the spirit of the 
play, was used. On May thirty-first, with 
the same company and play, Granville 
Barker formally opened to the public the 
imposing stadium presented to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York by Adolrh 
Lewisohn. 





Iphigenia bearing the sacred image of the Goddess Artemis in the temple. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





This Summer’s Follies at the New Amsterdam Theatre 





With Ina Claire, Kay Laurel, Mae Murray, 
Anne Pennington, Will West, Bernard 
Granville and Joseph Urban’s scenery. 








Mae Murray. 


“i 


HEN these words are 

printed, Flo Ziegfeld’s 

ninth annual peace offer- 

ing to Momus will be 

lighting nightly sacri- 

ficial fires at the New 

Amsterdam Theatre. “Ziegfeld Fol- 

lies,” as a rallying point for summer 

amusement seekers in that (for certain 

folks) most popular summer resort in 

the world, New York, has become an 

institution renowned and reminisced 

about from coast to coast. And shall 

paltry billion dollar fairs or European 

wars distract us from our habitual an- 

nual consumption of Doctor Ziegfeld’s 

look-well-before-leaving—tonic for 

tireless business men? Fie upon it, and 

perish the thought! See the feast that 
is spread before us: 

A pool, set like a jewel in luxurious 
foliage, lies shimmering in radiant 
lights. Great golden elephants on each 
side, from their uplifted trunks, feed 
streams of water which flood the crystal 
basin. And from the glowing depths 
of the pool there slowly rises an Aphro- 


dite—in the silk tight clad person of Kay Laurel a new diving super-mermaid— 
This is one of Joseph Urban’s loveliest 
scenes; and this year the Follies has even more than its usual wealth of equipment, 
Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf and Gene Buck having used up twenty-two 


and a carnival of water sports ensues. 





London bombarded by Zeppelins. 





The unique telephone map. 








pictures but dances delightfully. 


The palace of the sun. 


another of the settings, while a novel 
effect celebrates the connection of New 
York with San Francisco by telephone. 
The display shows the stretch of the 
continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and wherever a city should be, 
there appears a lovely face. 

Who heads the Follies’ cast? Who, 
indeed! It would take a hardy press 
agent to write out a list which was 
other than hydra-headed. And when 
he was through he would hear dissent- 
ing voices. For there are Ina Claire, 
Bert Williams, Kay Laurel, Bernard 
Granville, Mae Murray and Will West 
—and others for whom champions are 
not wanting. But you have still to 
reckon with the chorus, for there flows 
the life-blood of any revue. And its 
girls are the bone and sinew of the 
Follies—if one might so speak of a 
display in which bone and sinew are 
conspicuous for their absence—and 
you will be jolly well pleased that 
they are. Take it from one who has 
seen the rehearsals, and who knows. 

There is Justine Johnston, the much 





heralded five thousand dollar prize beauty, who aot only looks as beautiful as her 
Truly the g ds were good to her. Speaking of 
dancing, Lucille Cavanaugh does a “turn’’ th it brings us upstanding, for even 
Broadway is not too jaded to appreciate su h rapid fire work. And as men are 


scenes before finally acquitting themselves of the Follies’ two acts. London en- _ also present, let us not forget Phil Dwyer + .0 impersonates every known animal. 


shrouded in a fog, with a bombarding Zeppelin emerging from the clouds, is 
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making the lion roar, the lamb bleat anc nis audience laugh with equal facility 








te 


assing Show 


at the 


Winter 


Garden 


With Frances Demarest, Marilynn Miller, Daphne Pollard, Mme. Baldina, Frances 
Pritchard, Juliette Lippe, George Monroe, Harry Fisher and John Charles Thomas 


Juliette Lippe 


ay 


ms 


COPYRIGHT (RAL ILE 


Frances Pritchard 


Y boy, you may find Experience,” 
the c cter of that name, ‘i 
New York hotel.” 

“And why look further than the 
present company?” one is tempted 
to ask. 

For this is the Winter Garden, and the curtain 
has rung up on “The Passing Show of 1915.” Out 
in the reaches of that pretty green and white audi- 
torium, Experience sits idly smoking in the stalls, 
while his supercilious sister, Sophistication, postures 
on the stage or capers up the runwé Indeed, Sir 
Sightseer, were this the Boulevard Clichy instead of 
Broadway, one would find Experience and Sophisti- 
cation taking their stand either side of the proscen- 
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Daphne Pollard and Chorus 


A, Me ed wu a. 
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Marilynn Miller 


Frances Demares: in the swimming scene. 


ium arch, as the compére and commere of the revue. 
Verily, your Winter Garden is no trysting-place for 
young illusions, and this “Passing Show of 1915” 
has no more respect for Dame Grundy than had any 
of its predecessors. 

Loosely strung badinage, which hits at the suc- 
cesses of a season just gone, with interpolated num- 
bers from the two-a-day and elsewhere builds up 
the structure of the revue, while a classic note is 
struck in the really fine achievement of Mme. Maria 
Baldina and Theodor Kosloff, who succeed in match- 
ing dance steps to the difficult measures of the 
Rhapsodie Hongroise. 

In the big cast that so full an evening of play 
necessitates, Youth takes its stand confidently, 
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with Marilynn Miller, Frances Pritchard and 
diminutive Daphne Pollard in the vanguard; while 
Frances Demarest, George Monroe and Harry 
Fisher—more seasoned stagers—bring with assur- 
ance their tried and approved performances to a 
public that seems never to tire of them. John 
Charles Thomas, recruited from “The Peasant Girl,” 
yields a voice of unusual distinction to Winter 
Garden funmaking, and statuesque Juliette Lippe, 
one of the several new-comers, lends corporeal splen- 
dour to many a lovely gown. Which, of course, this 
being the Winter Garden, the muititudinous chorus 
does not. Bodily splendours there are, in abun- 
dance. And gowns in abundance there are not. 
O Selector of runway seats, take notice! 
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Beautiful, carved walnut 
chest, representing the best t 
work of the Italian 





craftsmen of the ee © 

sixteenth century, é : ‘ 

attributed to the é v9 

Roman workshop , " 

of the Tatti. Time ’ - + 
< 7 


has turned the 
walnut to a fine 








red-brown tone. \ 
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Early seventeenth century, 
Spanish, gold embroidered, 
red velvet chest with silver 
gilt fixtures, lined with satin 
and intended for the trous- 
seau. This may still be used 
for its original purpose, or asa 
place in which to treasure old 
laces, rare fabrics, embroid- 
eries and curios. 


HILE thecas- 

sone, or dow- 

er chest, no 

longer occu- 

pies the nec- 

essary posi- 
tion in the furnishings of a 
house that it did in former 
times, its utility and charm still remain unquestioned. No more 
imposing piece of decorative furniture can be substituted for 
these beautiful carved chests that are now so well placed in the 
hallway or library of the modern house, and are so useful in 
the storing of heavy rugs and other accessories for the house 
and motor. 

Ornately carved in walnut or oak, covered with fine velvet 
or made of gesso, these wonderful old examples of a more won- 
derful and luxurious age now serve the double purpose of 
decoration and utility. Originally dedicated to the bride’s 
dowry of linen, the skill of the greatest cabinet-makers of the 
age was drawn upon to make these chests as elaborate and 
beautiful as possible, and, in the examples that have come 
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Remarkable example of gesso 
cassoni in its original condition. 
Decorated in gold, now dulled by 
age, this fifteenth century, Italian 
chest from a Roman palace is prob- 
ably the finest of its type in America. 


Sixteenth century, Italian chest 
of walnut (upper centre sketch), 
carved in a conventional design 
with gilded relief. Such a chest is 
desirable to-day for the living- 
room or hall as a storage place for 
motor rugs, et cetera. 
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Late sixteenth century, wal- 
nut chest with three carved 
panels with alle- 

<S gorical subjects in 
gilded relief. The 
exquisite detail of 
Paty? the moulding 
: we Sg around the edge of 
“a *. cover is a distinct 
: feature of this im- 
¥ / posing piece. 
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Distinctly decorative, sev- 
enteenth century, Spanish 
chest, covered with red vel- 
vet, relieved by gold galloon, 
silver - gilt metal locks, es- 
cutcheons and carved feet. 
This would make an interest- 
ing colour note in a hallway 
or library or a good feature 
in a formal room. 


down to us, it is evident 
that no effort was spared to 
make them suitable for the 
use of the most opulent 
bride. Silks were some- 
times used as linings, but 
more often the interiors were 
undecorated. Great locks 
and metal hinges indicate how securely their treasures of 
lace, silks and jewelry were kept from curious eyes. 

The larger chests, however, were placed in great palaces or 
intended for ecclesiastical use, and undoubtedly served as 
repositories for the safe-keeping of rare tapestries and em- 
broideries. Their very size would preclude their use as bridal 
chests. A fine example of this type is the gold decorated, 
fifteenth century, gesso cassone, shown above, which rivals an 
ancient sarcophagus in massiveness and in its profusion of 
sculptured ornament. 

While the cassone has lost its original significance as a bridal 
chest, its value to-day ranges from a few hundred dollars for the 
more usual pieces to several thousand dollars for a rare example. 

























































A reproduction of the famous Baghdad Compartment Carpet. 


Absolute Fidelity in the Reproduction of 


Antique Oriental Rugs 


A specialists in Eastern Rugs, we constantly strive to secure in our 
reproductions of masterpieces all the artistic expression and design 
interest which characterize the best of the early productions. 


Furthermore, extreme care in the weaving, on our own looms, in- 
sures a standard of quality which haste, and its attendant vice of care- 
lessness, are not permitted to influence detrimentally. 


We shall be pleased to furnish any further particulars which may 


be desired in connection with any specific requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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Cord Tire Evolution 


From the first-type Cord Tire to the Good- 
year is a very long advance. It has taken us 
II years to complete it. But the result is 
now a vast Cord Tire revival—a fast multi- 
plying vogue. You can now secure all the 
Cord Tire’s virtues, without its faults, by 
demanding these Goodyear betterments. 


Cord Tires were invented many years ago. At one 
time, through their super-comfort, they attained vast 
popularity. Then they dropped for some years into 
semi-obscurity. That was the original type. 

That relapse was due mainly to high cost per mile. 
The first-type Cord Tire gave about as much comfort, 
power-saving and resiliency as the Goodyear Cord Tire 
of today. But cost-per- mile confined that type largely 
to electric cars, where comfort and power-saving made 
them essential. 


Fighting the Fault 

The Goodyear Cord Tire is now 11 yearsold. For 
some years we also built them mainly for Electrics. 
Then we found ways to vast extra mileage, offsetting 
their extra cost. Now gasoline car owners by the 
thousands are adopting the Goodyear Cord Tire. Some 
leading car makers, including Packard and Franklin, 
will hereafter make them regular equipment. Most 
makers of high-priced cars now supply them as extras. 
In six months the demand has multiplied at least 25 
times over. 


| Long Obscurity 
| 
| 


Long-Life Extras 
These are our chief improvements: 
Goodyear Cord Tires now have from 6 to 10 cord 
layers. Our 4 inch Cord Tire is 8-ply; our larger 
sizes are 10-ply. That means extreme reinforcement. 

They are vastly oversize. We increased the air 

capacity by 30 per cent, which, by accepted formula, 
adds 75 per cent to the life. 

We gave them our No-Rim-Cut feature, which combats 
| a major waste. For extra security we vulcanized 126 braided 
piano wires into each tire base. To prevent skidding, we 
offered the All-Weather tread, tough and double-thick, with 
resistless grips. Also, we retained the Ribbed tread, always 
so popular with foreign makers. All these things were 
added—all exclusive to Goodyears—without sacrificing one 
iota of the virtues of Cord Tires. 


This Type Will Stay 


Don't judge the Goodyear Cord Tire by what you know 
of others, past or present. This new-type Cord will stay. 
It has that wondrous comfort which won men to old types 
|] It has all their shock-absorbing qualities, all of their power 
ne eer iota. And we've ended the first-type faults. 

Cord Tires are essential on pneumatic-tired Electrics. 
They add 25 to 30 per cent to the mileage per charge. On 
any car, gasoline or electric, they mean amazing comfort. 
Wi But get the Goodyear Cord Tire, for you want long en- 
durance, too. Goodyear costs no more than others. Most 
makers of cars, gasoline or electric, will supply them on re- 
quest. Any Goodyear dealer can get them. Any Goodyear 
branch—in 65 cities—will direct you to a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O 
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hoping— 


' “but I was hoping that, 


| pawn my ring. 








That 


Night 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Tt would be stupid to elope with a wealthy 


man,” she interrupted. ‘*There wouldn't be 
the least excitement in it. How poor are you, 
dear?” 

“Oh, I suppose I have about twenty 
dollars.” 


““Heavens! we never could use all that in 
one elopement, Bob. That ought to be 
enough to provide for a number of eloping 
couples. I'm sorry you have so much. I was 
” She caught her breath. 

“You were hoping?” 

“It’s really quite silly,” she continued, 
someway or other, 
you'd be quite without cash. I did so want to 
That would be romance.” 
‘We are still in the Grand Central station,” 


said Livingston looking up at the clock. 
““Where shall we go?” 
“Out in the big world, where nobody 


knows us, Bob,” she said. “I want to be 

alone with you, and the only place we can be 

alone is in the crowd, isn’t it? Do I look all 

confused, dear as though I were just going 

to do something naughty? Please say yes. 
ERY suddenly, and without warning, it 
was half past eleven. 

The waiters in the little Italian table d’hote 
were furtively stalking in the back of the 
room. Once in a while one of them would 
meander down to the tables where a few 
couples lingered, and pantomime the sugges- 
tion that waiters have homes. The table- 
cloths were stained with red splotches, and 
geometrical designs done by those diners who 
talk better when they draw. 

It was one of the “red ink”’ 
Livingston had often so 
referred 

But this one, 


places to which 
contemptuously 


Livingston agreed to-night, 
was vastly different. He wondered why they 
had never discovered it before. The people 
here seemed genuine. The food was rarely 
good. There was something about it—he 
couldn’t explain, he said, but it was—well, 
different. What did “she” think? 

She could have explained the difference, but 
she didn’t care to. She was happy. She 
closed her eyes luxuriously. When she 
opened them, they were still full of dreams. 
She leaned forward with one elbow on the 
table, quite close to his elbow, which was on 
the table, and their faces were near. She said 
softly: 

‘Do you remember 

“Ves,”’ he answered quickly. 

Nothing could have pleased her more than 
that sudden affirmative. Nothing could have 
pleased any woman more. There are times 
when women despair of a man’s capacity to 
remember those important unimportant things. 

‘It was at one of these places,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘*How many days before we were mar 
ried? No; I won't insist on your remember- 
ing that, dear. That would be too much. It 
was just eleven days. But you do remember 
what I want you to remember! It was nearly 
twelve o'clock. The last train out to our 
house was at twelve thirty-five. There was 


>” 


always that last train, wasn’t there? But 
that night, thi it night—I didn’t want to go.” 
‘“‘Nor I,” he said. s 


“It was so much like getting up in the mid- 
dle of the play and walking out of the theater,” 
she added. 

Livingston nodded. 

‘But we were very good,” 
“We were entirely good.’ 

He looked at her curious sly. 

She drew her face even nearer to his. ‘Do 
you know the frightfully naughty idea that 
was in my head that night?” she said. “I 

vanted you to hire a hansom. I wanted to 
drive through the streets, through the park, 
everywhere, on and on. . 

“TI believe I had some such idea myself,’ 

he said laughing softly. ‘*But—well, we 


“T know.” 


she continued. 


“No, we didn’t,” she agreed. ‘‘We were 
very good.” There was a little red wine, con- 
siderably weakened by the melting of a bit of 
ice, remaining in her glass. She rais sed it to 
her lips. ‘That night,’ she said as she 
drank. Then she rose and took her coat from 
the back of the chair. ‘Hire a hansom, 
Bobby. An old-fashioned, out of date han- 
som. We must ride over that neglected 
€ purse.” 

ND then, uncompromising Time declared 
that it was one o’cloc 

They had left the carriage some time before 
They, were sitting on a bench near the lower 
gate in Central Park. A tree with low droop 
ing branches cast a shadow around them, a 
little darker than the surroundin;; dark 
They were quite alone. There had been one 
or two vague, whispering spectres on other 
benches when they came, but these had gone. 
The park lamps were soft;  unintrusive. 
Tnere were other modestly glowing eyes, here 
and there above the tree tops on the Fifth 
Avenue side. And a dull hum of motor cars 
sweeping around the Circle at Fifty-ninth 
street. Once in a long time a car sped by 
within a few feet of them, leaving a wake of 
giddy laughter and a puff of the odour from a 
good cigar. But they felt quite alone. 


It was the last week in September. The day 
had been warmish; | now there was a reviving 
zest in the air, and 4 little breeze that hisked 
a few early fallen leaves along the path and 
curled them about their feet. She nestled 
close, laying her head on his shoulder.“ What 
are you thinking of?’’ she asked, as she had 
asked many times. 

“To tell ‘the truth?” 

“Of course.” 

“That these small hats are better th: in the 
big flaring kind women used to wear,” he 


replied. ‘* You never could have got so close 
then. 
“Silly!” she said. “Is that all you were 


thinking of?” 

“Well, just at that moment,” 
apologetically. ‘Of course, I thought other 
things. But nothing very important, I’m 
afraid.—What were you thinking of?” 

“I’m too happy and ‘cuddly’ to think,” 
she whispered. He kissed her for reply. 

A big form suddenly reared itself before 
them, and a throaty voice said, ‘Do you 
know what time it is, young people?” 

Instinctively the man and woman drew 
apart and sat upright. Then, annoyed at his 
own fast beating heart. Livingston answered 
rather crossly, “T don’t know. Why? What 
about it?’ 

The policeman 


he explained 


inclined his head and 
peered at them. They could see his face bet- 
ter than he could see theirs. It looked like a 
good-natured face. The voice was that of a 
man Ww ith an unpleasant duty to perform. 

“Don't get fresh, young feller,’ he cau- 
tioned. “It's getting near two o'clock. J 
guess the young lady’s folks will be wanting 
her home. I don’t like to break up a party. 
But I’ve got orders. Run along now, and 
come back to-morrow night.’ 

Livingston felt indignant. He heard a 
choking sound from the bench and his first 
thought was th: at Eleanor was sobbing. “Let 
me tell you, sir,” he remonstrated i in his best 
office tone, “this lady is my wife.” 

“Well of all the nerve! Can—you 
that?” was the scoffing reply. 

“T tell you this lady is my wife,”’ repeated 
the conventional and outraged Livingston, 
disregarding a pleading pull at his coat from 
behind. 

‘The answer was a laugh. “If I had your 
nerve, son, I'd play poker for a living. G’wan 
vith you! Didn’t I see you with your arm 
around her? Didn't I see you glued together 

say, what you take me for? You think I 
just came out of the Working Boys’ Home? 
lll be back this way in five minutes, _and I 
want to see an empty bench. Get me? 

The big form passed along, swinging his 
night stick. 

“T really believe you’re angry,” she said 
vith a merry giggle. ‘‘I thought it was so 
sweet of him. I thought I should burst right 
out laughing in his face.” 

“It is getting late. that’s a fact. Maybe he 
was right after all,”’ acknowledged Livingston 


beat— 


“But it seems pretty hard when a man 
can't—” 

“Don’t say it,” she interrupted. “You'll 
spoil it all. We must go along, though, 
mustn’t we? It’s time even the naughty 


birds were in their nests. We haven't time 
to build one, Bob, so you'll have to hire one. 
At the park entrance Livingston suddenly 


stopped. ‘‘We’ve nothing,” he said. ** Abso- 
lutely nothing. Not even a—tooth-brush.” 

“Adam and Eve had nothing,” she replied, 
“absolutely nothing-—not even a—tooth- 
brush. Marchons!” 

“Really, dear, it’s ridiculous,’ he per- 
sisted. 

“Isn't it, though? I love it,’ she an- 
swered. 


A predatory night taxi swooped down upon 
them, and they fed in it. 


IVINGSTON had a peculiarly embar- 
 rassed sensation as he entered the hotel. 
As commuters, he and Eleanor had had noth- 
ing whatever to do with New York hotels, 
except as to their restaurants. Whenever they 
found it necessary to remé iin in the city over 
night, they had plenty of friends. 

He was very innocent, but somehow he felt 
strange. He hoped that Eleanor would have 
the good sense to remain somewhere out of 
sizht, but he could scarcely te!l her to do so. 
He was conscious of perspiration on his fore- 
head He passed a mirror on his way to 
the desk, and he fancied he looked a bit 
disheveled. Finally, he was alarmed to hear 
himself saying, in a forced calm voice that 
rang false, “T want to get a room for the 
night.’ 

The big room was nearly empty, and the 
words echoed horribly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the night clerk, taking 
up a pen and professionally dipping it. “* You 
are alone?” 

It seemed such a brutal way to put the 
question! If the clerk could only have fran ned 
the matter with a little more tact! Livingston 
felt an impulse to ask the clerk to step as ide 
with him for a confidential talk, but of course 
that wouldn’t do. So he replied: 

“Myself and wife.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Fashion Says— 





Evening gowns must be sleeveless, or made 
with the merest suggestion of gauzy sleeves 
of tulle or lace. Afternoon gowns are made 
with semi-transparent yokes and sleeves. 

Separate bodices are fashioned of sheer 
materials. 


The Woman of Fashion Says— 


The underarm must be as smooth as the face. 


The Gillette Razor Co. 
Announces— 


The safest and most sanitary method of 
obtaining this result by the use of Milady 
Decolleté Gillette. A special model as a 
toilet accessory for the woman of fashion— 
brought out after numerous requests from 
the leading summer and winter resorts and 
all the metropolitan fashion centers. 








Of dainty size, in 
14-K gold plate, en- 
closed in velvet- and 
satin-lined French 
Ivory case, Milady 
Decolleté Gillette is 
a most attractive toilet 
article. It will be 
found with the toilet 
goods in department 
stores, also in jewelry 
and drug stores and 
the foremost woman's 
specialty shops. The 
price 1s $5, 


For full particulars about Milady Decollete 


Gillette and its use write us direct 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHU SETTS 
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That 





Night 


(Continued from page 52) 


These words echoed abominably, though he 
spoke in a subdued tone. And they sounded 
strange and absurd even to Livingston him 
self. ** Myself and wife.” 

The clerk eyed Livingston apprais ingly 
Livingston felt it. Then came the fatal ques 
tion: “You have luggage?” 

Livingston felt that his cheeks were red 
This was awful! His lips were parched. He 
shook his head and was audible to the slight 
extent of a bare negative. 

Perhaps your trunks are at the railroad 
station,”’ suggested the clerk politely. 

Ihe man in front of the desk straightened 
up. Why hadn't he thought of that? It had 
never occurred to him, and it was so simple, 
too! What a simpleton! 

“Ves,” he lied, “‘we just got in, 
trunks hadn't come At least they couldn't 
find them; and we couldn't wait around, you 
know. So we came right along—" He 
reached for the pen and cursed himself in 
wardly that his hand trembled. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the clerk. ** Just 
let me see the baggage checks! 


and the 


Livingston was bereft of ordinary intelli 
gence for the moment. * Baggage checks! 
he repe ated stupidly ‘Bz lggage checks! 


Oh, yes And he began to feel in his waist 
coat pockets for certain articles that had no 
possible exis tence. Meanwhile he murmured 
pitiably, ** Be Ae ige checks; oh, ves, of course; 
ba iggage check 

The clerk was a decent fellow. He curbed 
a natural tendency to prolong the farce and 
leaned over and spoke confidentially: 


ve: KNOW you haven't any checks, old 
chap,” he said. “Don't bother to look 
for them. I know how it is. I’m mighty 


sorry I can’t accommodate you here. But this 
house is very strict. We have to be, you 
know—middle class people, family hotel 
all that sort of thing. Mind now, I’m no 
prude. I think you're all right; you look 
good to me. I'll give vou the address of a 
place where they're not particular—” 

Livingston choked. He was humiliated out 
of all reason. The cool, impertinent assurance 
of the clerk wounded his pride more than a 
rebuke could have done. He gasped: ‘This 
lady is my wife. I won't permit your in- 
sult—” 

He was not even conscious of the yoyo 
fact that a few minutes before he had been 
saying the same words to a policeman in 
Central Park. 

A cynical smile played around the lips of 
the hotel clerk. Livingston saw it, and it in- 
furiated him. He clenched his fists, and in 
another moment there would have been a 
scene. But he chanced to look around quickly, 
and he saw Eleanor standing near the door. 
A fortunate reversion to common sense saved 
him. The possibility of the police, of news- 
paper men, of frightful notoriety rose up 
before him. He turned and walked away 
without a word. 

Eleanor looked at him inquiringly as he 
came toward her, “‘What’s the matter?” she 
whispered 

For reply he forced her through the door- 
way in front of him. Without a word he 
stalked along the sidewalk, she clinging to him 
in a half frightened way. 

“What is the matter, Bobby?” she per- 
sisted. 

“All the rooms taken, hotel’s full,” he re- 
plied savagely. 

It was only too evident that he had manu- 
factured the answer under stress. But she 
said simply, ‘‘ Well, there are plenty of others, 


dear.” 

“No,” he burst out bitterly. ‘‘I just told 
you a lie. The hotel isn’c full. They—they 
wouldn't let us—oh, damn it—this is 


awful! of 
‘They wouldn’t let us— ’ she repeated. 
“Tf you must know,” he aan out, “they 
refused to let me have a room. They think— 
I came near punc hing that confounded leer- 
ing puppy’s head—he said he'd give me the 
address of a place where they weren’t particu- 
lar—” 
“Oh, isn’t it wonderful, Bobby?” 
laughed gleefully, squeezing his arm. 
He stopped short and looked at her in utter 
astonishment. “‘Eh? Wonderful? What do 
you mean. Isn't what wonderful?” 


she 


colour 


‘They think—we’re quite off 
Don’t they? Isn’t that the dearest thing 
ever? I'm just so excited I don’t know what 


to do. Please let’ s try another hotel, and see 


if they won't 
“Not for a thousand dollars!” he ex- 
claimed fervently. Go through that again! 
I should say not! Wonderful! I’m glad you 
see something wonderful in it. To be sus- 
pected - 
‘What is the address of the place where 
we aren't a bit particulz ar?” she interrupted. 
I didn’t wait to hear,” was the gloomy 
reply. 
“Oh, 
and get it. 
where.” 
He didn’t seem to hear. He was looking up 
at the big hotel. “Just a suit-case would have 
been enough,” he muttered. “‘ Nothing but a 


-™ 
my dear boy, you must go right back 
You know we must go some- 


suit-case-—-or even a hand-bag—between ys 
and respectz ability and we haven't got one!” 

“You aren't angry with me for sendin g mine 
out home, are you, dear?” 

He bit his lip to keep back the truth. 
course, you didn’t realize,” he replied 

There was a long silence. Even at this hour 
Broadway was still peopled ; and those who 
passed gave them curious, knowing glances 

‘We could ring up somebody we know. 
I suppose, ’’ he said finally. : 

* Everybody we know is sound asleep,” 
the ans wer, 
do that. 

Livingston rubbed his 
*A nice situation,”’ he said. 
can we do?” 

“[ don’t see anything except going back 
and asking the hotel clerk the address of that 

unparticul: ir place,” she replied. 

Ugh! 

‘I’m beginning to feel the least bit cold,” 
said E leanor with a shiver. 

7 do it!” Livingston 
“We must go somewhere. I don’t know as 
he'll tell me now, though. I spoke to him 
pretty roughly. Still he seemed like a rather 
decent fellow, come to think of it. You don’t 
mind waiting just outside, do you, dear? It 
gives me such an idiotic feeling —” 

The hotel! clerk saw Livingston coming and 
greeted him with a grin. ‘Found the bag- 
gage checks?” he asked. 

Livingston leaned over the desk and whis- 
pered in a voice that was meant to be con- 
trite, “I didn’t have any. You were right.” 

“Was that your wife?” persisted the clerk 
with good natured cruelty. 

“No,” replied Livingston, with a lump in 
his throat. 

“Why the dickens did you want to get so 
frothy then? I meant to do you a good turn, 
You came back after that address, didn't 
you?” 

Livingston nodded. 

The clerk wrote on a card and handed it 
to the other man. ‘About three minutes 
walk,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t put you 
up. Not at all; not at all; glad to help you 
out. Only, remember it pays to tell the 
truth.” 

“I see it does,” 


“Of 


| was 
“You know we couldn't possibly 


chin retlectively, 


“What on ¢ arth 


said suddenly, 


replied Livingston. 


Tr room was tawdry, ill-furnished, di- 

lapidated. But somehow it looked good 
to them. It had one window, and beside it, 
on the floor, was a big coil of rope, unpleas- 
antly conveying a suggestion that there was 
no fire escape. One poor chromo, in a broken 
frame, was stuck askew over the bed. Ten 
thousand matches had been scratched on the 
wall-paper near the chiffonier, and the edges 
of the top of that dubious piece of furniture 
were ringed with cigarette burns. The 
pitcher on the wasb-stand had a broken nose 
and no handle. But the bed linen was clean. 


Instinctively they both sighed with relief 
when they saw that. 

“What a dirty, delightful nest!” said 
Eleanor. 


” 


“Horribly comfortable,” replied the man 
with a laugh. He had become cheerful again. 
He was relieved. It was over with. They 
were safe for the night; and the Fergusons 
couldn’t walk in on them. The Fergusons! 
He laughed again, as he thought of them 
And suddenly, laughing at the idea of what 
the Fergusons would think and what the Fer- 
gusons would say, he jumped up from the 
rickety chair where he had been viewing the 
surroundings and took her in his arms. He 
kissed her and then held her out from him at 
arm’s length. ‘‘Do you know, little girl,” he 
said, “I believe I rather like this. It’s 
different.” 

“You're quite happy?” 

He nodded. She said: 
fully.” 

Then she took his hands in her own fine 
white hands and looked into his eyes. ob- 
by, dear, this is ‘that night.’ Do you know 
what I mean? This is the night that every- 
body dreams about, sometime, somewhere, 
happening. It’s the naughty, happy night 
that never should be, but sometimes you just 
have to think of. You do all the things you 
mustn’t do, al! the things that good people 
don’t do. You're terribly bad. It’s the thing 
you mustn’t speak about to anybody; or if 
you do, you make them promise they will 
never tell. It’s the night you think about, 
Bobby dear, when you're very young; and if 
you're a girl, you know you ought to be 
ashamed—and even if you're not ashamed, 
you're afraid—and then you get married— 
and that’s different. 

**Coming down on the train, dear, I got to 
thinking—of things; and all at once I saw 
something I’d never seen before. ‘That night’ 
is only for people that really love, Bobby, and 
the only way to find out whether you really 
love, is to be married. And so, you see, it’s 
the married people who ought to run away 
together once in a while—with each other. 
And so I thought—am I talking awful non- 
sense, Bobby?” 

‘*“Absolute rot,” he laughed, 
close to him and holding her tightly. 

(Continued on page 60) 


she whispered. 
“So am I. Fright- 
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}ut that is not all 
and strain will give you proper poise. Your circulation will be stimulated, 


and your health benefited 





May Be Yours 


Women and Men of the World 
May now have a comfortable  gar- 
ment that instantly—without delay, 
dieting or discomfort of any kind—by 
an easy, natural, scientifically correct 
method, will preservea graceful, youthful 
figure, or will at once regain and hold it. 
BY THE USE OF 


The Figure Mold 


An open-mesh elastic garment 


You will instantly secure beautiful outlines, and 
if desired, a reduction of two to four inches 
over abdomen, seat and hips, and on the inner 
as well as the outer side of the limbs. 


the garment carries weight, and freedom from drag 


even your facial expression improved. 


The Beau Brummel for Men 





NOT A 


A 


The ‘‘Magic’”’ for Women 
A Cool, Comfortable Garment 
That causes no undue heat or perspiration. 
“SLIP - OVER”’ 
NOT A *“SSWEAT-BATH” 
An Absolutely New Method 


Reduction 


Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons wherever known 
We make them to individual measure, in varying lengths, 
for men and women, and sell them direct to the wearer. 
A few exclusive shops act as our Agents, and their names 
will be furnished upon request. 

Please write for booklet with full description of our method 
and garments. Nothing similar is to be had elsewhere. 


Figure Mold Garment Company 
62B. BROAD STREET 


Foreign and Domestic Patents Granted and Pending. 
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Is not secured by 
sweating 
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714 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A New 
Afternoon Frock 


Made of white cotton 
gabardine, waist, sleeves 
and yoke elaborated in 
rose marquisette. Black 
taffeta bow at throat. 


Trimmed with white cro- | 
chet buttons, belt hand- | 
embroidered in rose and 
white. A design of dis- 
tinctive beauty. 


























Poudre La Grace 











HE one face powder for you 
who love refinement. It gives 
to the skin the coloring of youth 
and the texture of satiny rose 
leaves. 

Made in France where the mak- 
ing of Toilet Goods has ever 
been a fine art. In shades for 
both daytime and evening use. 


u Thy ; For sale in Toilet Goods De- 


t partments of the better olass. 
‘5 Send ten cents to Riker & Hegeman 


Co., 340 West Fourth St., New York, 
for beautiful little sample package of 
Poudre La Grace. 
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— when you buy 
your new clothes 


—remember that Koh-I-Noors make it a snap 
to dress. Washing won't rust them, wringing 
doesn’t loosen them, ironing can’t crush 
them. “Good-bye, old Hook and Eye!” 
Sold at all notion counters, 1oc a card of 
Twelve. Write for Premium Catalog. 


No Garment is Up-to-Date 
Unless It?s Koh-I-l/oored 


FASTENERS stamped K.I. N. are Koh-I- 
Noors and contain the Waldespring— 
essential for security and easy release. Look 
for them on ready-to-wear apparel. 
Waldes&Co.. Makers, 137- A FifthAve., NewYorkCity 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, London, Montreal, 
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Bluebird Table Decoration —A little masterpiece in 
Bohemian crystal, with birds of natural blue, suggestive of 
peace and happiness. Linked together by chains of glass, these 
vases, filled with almost any small flowers, give sparkle to linen 
and cutlery. Center vase, 7!5" tall; others 4!" tall. 
Price complete, $3. 


pa pe to Ovington’s for standard 
glassware and china, of course. 
But send here, too, when you can’t 
find elsewhere what you want—unique 
ideas for gifts, prizes, favors, and 
decorative objects for your own home. 
These four articles show how uncom- 
monly good and original our merchan- 
dise really is. But you also need our 


PORTFOLIO OF OVINGTON’S INGENUITIES 
illustrated in colors and showing 72 dif- 
ferent and unusual ideas. May we send 
it without charge? 





Leopold, the Dachshund Shoe- 
Scraper—This sturdy German Cer- 
berus keeps muddy feet from tracking 
over your rugs. He's made of iron, 
weighs 25 pounds, measures 2215" 
from tongue to tail, and costs $6. 






















Door-Knocker—This 
new design, with either a 
pear or apple in natural 
colors, is gaining quick 
pgute. Putting a 
nocker on the guest- 
room doors is decidedly 
the vogue. Price $2.50 


each. 





C oor-Stop—With its 
gay colored flowers, this 
sturdy little remover of 
slams and draughts sug- 
gests the peaceful draw- 
ing-rooms of old Eng- 
land, whence its original 
came. Many consider 
it too attractive for 
lowly service, and secur- 
ing a pair, elevate them 
to act as book - ends. 
Height 714". Special 
price $2.50 singly, or 
$4.50 the pair. 


OVINGTON’S 


314 Fifth Avenue 


BAR HARBOR NEW YORK 


MAGNOLIA 




















































Summer Hairdress 


Wherever you spend the Summer Season— 
mountains or country or shore—you can enjoy 
complete comfort in the use of a finely made 
switch or transformation from Simonson’s. 


The Triplet Switch is especially con- 
venient and comfortable for Summer wear. 
It is really three tiny littke switches—you can 
wear one or two or all three strands as oc- 
casion, comfort or surroundings at different 
hours of the day may require. 


The Arlon Transformation, made on 
its light, airy, skeleton foundation, is the ideal 
piece to cover every defect of hair that is thin 
or prematurely streaked with gray. The 
open-work foundation is an exclusive Simon- 
son feature, allowing your own hair to have 
plenty of air so it can rest and grow strong. 


Both of these hair pieces are extremely adapt- 
able, and can easily be dressed in either the 
latest high-crown effect or the most con- 
servative style. 


Every Simonson hair piece is made of hair 
that matches your own absolutely in quality 
as well as color. They cannot be distin- 
guished from your own hair. 


Illustrated booklet, “Hair Effects,” free on 


“ . 
request. Complete catalog, “Charming 
° ” . ees 
Coiffures,” sent on receipt of your visiting 

card and six two-cent stamps. 

Superior accommodations for hairdressing, marcel-waving, sham pootre, 
manicuring and facial massage. Our physician, a specialist in all hair, 
scalp and skin troubles, lays aside his private practice for several hours 
each day to serve our patrons and visitors, who may consult him without 
charge. 


Hair Goods and ° Near 42nd St. 
Hair Dressing q New York 
506 Fifth Avenue 
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The 


Swimmer 


(Continued from page 20) 


in a little depression between the wide- 
| troughed billows, he caught squarely a glimpse 
of the swimmer. Cortland’s heart bounded 
with triumph. The sight lasted but an in 
stant, and then a denser fold of mist was 
driven between pursuer and pursued. 

They had now passed the swaying gardens 
of sez weed and a few strokes more should 
bring the swimmer again into view. Cort 
land made them with energy, feeling sure of 
the outcome. A gay halloo was already on his 
lips. Another billow lifted beneath him, and 
he shot a cool smiling stare of triumph across 
at the glossy ridge of the next. Nothing. 
Wave after wave rose under him, but the 
view from their crests gave only mists and 
ocean. 

And all at once he was aware of the trick 
that had been played on him. The swimmer 
had dived, swum toward him well beneath 
the surface and then come up behind him! 
Cortland gritted his teeth in vexation, at the 
same time admiring her sagacity in foiling 
him. Turning, he swam slowly back to shore. 
And as he toiled up the shelving sands against 
the elastic drag of the undertow, there came 
to him from the obscurity at his back, a 
ripple of brief laughter, clear, joyous, and 
mocking. 


HE NEXT day he awoke with a definite 

resolve to unveil the identity of the fear- 
less unknown with the shapely feet, who swam 
only in the fog. 

He attacked first the fat, garrulous inn- 
keeper who mismanaged a sketchy, rambling 
old house where occasional week-end trippers 
and fond honeymooners put up. 

“Much deep-sea swimming about here?” 
he began casually, leaning over the informa- 
tion de sk. 

“No.” The innkeeper, busy at his cash 
drawer, shook his head. ‘*There used to be 
a reckless young fellow who played round 
out beyond the breakers like a regular sea- 
horse—looked like one, too! Couldn't tire 
nor freeze him. _ Harper his name was. But 
he’ s gone away. 

“I suppose none of the young ladies ever 
venture beyond the surf?” 

“IT suppose they don’t, because they ain't 
no young ladies just now in town to venture!” 

“Not any?” cried Cortland. His mobile 
face expressed such acute disappointment 
that the other laughed. 

“Well,” he conceded, bending forward and 
speaking in a confidential whisper, **there’s 
a lady stopping here right now, but I'd hardly 
go so far as to call her young 

“Can she swim?” interposed Cortland 
eagerly. 

“You might ask her,” replied the inn- 
keeper dryly. “She’s over there by the 
window.’ 

He nodded off in the direction of a window, 
and Cortland, his heart pounding absurdly, 
pivoted like a flash. His keen darting glance 
took in a large, stolid woman of frank middle 
age and terraced chins, whose upper lip was 
adorned by a dusky little mustache. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, profoundly 
startled. 

The intelligent innkeeper chuckled. 

“What'd I tell you!”’ he exclaimed. 

From the inn, under carefully masked in- 
quiries, he made a thorough canvass of the 
little village. But his guarded queries brought 
forth only negative results. No one swam in 
the sea since the days of Harper, and there 
was no young woman in town. As if further 
to balk his progress, the weather remained 
persistently clear for a week. No swimmer 
appeared. 

Cortland, who believed that he had good 
cause to consider himself the most injured 
man on earth and had come down to this se- 
cluded spot to be alone with his bitterness, 
awoke one morning to the discovery that all 
the pain and fever had gone out of his recent 
wound. His emotional thermometer, so far 
as one particular lady was concerned, reg- 
istered normal—about sixty in the shade. He 
picked up a miniature from his table, and 
studied the face of the one who had so sum- 
marily jilted him calmly and dispassionately, 
without a single pang. For the first time, 
he noted critically the weakness in the beauti- 
ful features. 


"LL BET my little swimmer has more 
character than that to her chin!” he 

murmured with a laugh. He tossed the 
miniature into his trunk and went out to 
question the skies. 

The afternoon found him again haunting 
the river beach. At the seldom frequented 
bath-house, he stopped to make inquiries of 
the bath-house keeper, a capable, amiable 
person with bright blue eyes and masses of 
untidy brown hair. 

Tired of concealments, Cortland put his 
question bluntly. 

‘Who is the young lady who comes to swim 
only in the fog? Does she get her bathing 
suit here?” 

The little woman shook her head. 

“It’s against the law for us to rent a suit 
since the life-line broke in that last storm. 
Five hundred dollars penalty!” 
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‘‘But surely you’ve seen her!” he burst 
out. in irritation. “She comes every time 
the re’s a storm! 

“Seems like I have seen somebody go flying 
by in the mist, now you speak of it! But of 
course she didn’ t get her suit of me. Her 
you!” She broke off to call peremptorily 
to a brace of her children who were tumbling 
like joyous puppies upon the doorstep of a 
little cabin which served for sleeping quarters. 

“When I want them to go inside to bed,’ 
she confided to Cortland, “I can’t get them 
within a mile of the place! But that young 
lady you mention—was she small and rather 
slightish, straight and slim as an arrow?” 

Cortland’s eyes brightened. “‘Er—yes!” 

“With golden hair?” 
ah! Golden hair—yes. Yes, of course! 
He bit his lip, breathing hard. 

The littlke woman laughed. ‘And _ sort 
of Brey: violet eyes?” 

*That’s it—gray-violet eyes! Not exactly 
grey, and not exactly violet— depends on the 
light! You've described them absolutely. 
Go on. Goon!” he urged excitedly. 

“Well,” she laughed, “I’ve seen that young 
lady you describe go by a couple of times, and 
that’s all there is to it. Why don’t you 
ask in the village?” she suggested. The next 
instant she dived inside to administer to a 

wailing child, and Cortland threw himself 
dejectedly in the shade of the little sleep- 
ing cabin. All his investigations seemed to 
end in blankness. 

A light, soft sigh, which appeared to emanate 
from the atmosphere itself, aroused him. He 
sat up alertly. 

‘Land breeze setting in!’’ he muttered. 
He sniffed, wrinkled his nose and sniffed a 
second time, and then sprang hurriedly to his 
feet. It was an odour of violets. An odour, 
faint but provocative, a mere thistle-down 
breath, which had volplaned down some in- 
visible air track, and was streaking fragrantly 
at that second, past his very nose. 

Cortland looked swiftly about him, and 
then ran to the high jutting headland whence 
he could command an unbroken sweep of the 
beach in both directions. An utterly de- 
serted strand met his view. For some time 
he peered among the tumbled granite boulders 
directly beneath him, and then, flushed and 
angry, with his jaw grimly set, he clambered 
down again. 

At the bath-house, the little woman sat on 
the steps mending. ‘‘ Look!” she said, nod- 
ding westward. 

Cortland complied and saw far out a low, 
dull blue wall of mist between sea and horizon. 
His heart leaped. 

“When will it get here?’ he demanded 

‘All depends on the wind back of it,” she 
th She looked up with a_ shrewd, 
friendly laugh. ‘“*Maybe your young lady 
will come with the fog.” 

Cortland stared at her fixedly with hard- 
drawn brows. 


gg! 


OOK HERE!” he said suddenly in brisk, 
persuasive tones, “will you do me a 
great favour—lend mea bathing suit? I won't 
ask you to rent it, for that makes you liable 
to fine. You see, I won't have time to go 
home and change, and I—”’ he met her gaze 
candidly as he disclosed his scheme, ae like 
to get into the water first to-day.’ 

They stared at each other a moment in 
complete understanding, and then the little 
woman turned away with a sudden laugh. 
“Go in and help yourself,”’ she said. 

Ten minutes later, Cortland strode through 
the surf barely higher than his knees and 
swam quietly out to the kelp- lane. There he 
lay pee ring keenly ahead, stirring with no more 
motion than was necessary to keep him at the 
surface of the gently swaying ocean. A fore- 
running wind had been damp on his face, and 
now came the first wisps and tentacles of the 
fog itself. In a few minutes sea and sky 
were blotted from view. There remained 
only the immediate patch of water around him. 
All else was white, opaque mystery. 

Presently the chill of the deep began to 
invade him and he moved his limbs more 
briskly, staring always across the sea at his 
front from which low green waves slunk to- 
ward him at monotonously regular intervals, 
lifted him gently, and passed on with a whis- 
per to the hoarser murmur of the beach. 

Suddenly from the dank smoke of the sea 
came an indefinite sound, and a dark spot 
became visible a.l at once on the whiteness 
ahead. It came swiftly onward with a steady, 
graceful movement, and Cortland, smiling 
grimly at the success of his ruse, sank back 
a little, gathered himself for the effort. and 
hurled himself directly across the path of the 
swimmer. A few yards and he checked him- 
self violently, coming almost to an erect pOs- 
ture and face to face—with a large, sleek seal! 

For a second, man and brute glared at 
each other in tense, startled immobility, then 
the invader sank below the surface witho t 
sound, scarcely with a ripple, and as swiftly 
as a dropped pebble. Cortland released his 
caught breath with a rueful little laugh 

“Thought I had her then, sure!”’ he mut- 
tered. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FRENCH MODEL GOWNS 


500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





“CALVE” 


A reproduction of a 
Paris Creation 


Exceptional Value 


$2.00 


The most wonderful blouse of the season. 
The stunning lines form a silhouette 
of French supremacy. 

Made from very sheer Imported 
Organdie. The front and back are 
beautifully tucked. Closed with five 
mother of pearl buttons. Very latest 
Castle collar with Moire silk ribbon. 

Smart tailored sleeve. 





Sizes 32 to size 46. 2 
Mail Orders promptly filled. 2 
cit AAA 





“= Quebec 
is Old France — with 
a Difference. 


All the charm of quaint old-world travel-haunts is repro- 
duced in this city that stands guard over Canada. Yet 
Quebec is individual—distinctive—its “‘atmosphere’’ is all 
its own—its quaintness is of a quality that holds the inter- 
est even more surely than the Europe that was America’s 
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“Mecca” of travel. So you can come to this grand old 
Fares from Niagara town, with a certainty of enjoying a holiday quite as fasci- 
Falls: nating as any you ever had abroad. Our book tells all 
you'll want to know—tells all about our famous Niagara-to- 
To Montreal and re the-Sea trip, and about our delightful Summer Hotels at 
turn........ $18.55 Murray Bay and Tadousac. Send 6c in stamps to cover cost 
To Quebec and return of mailing. 
$25.90 Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Mer., 
‘o Saguenay iver ° ° . . 
ee To Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
113 Victoria Square, Montreal. 
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Lf your mother had 
had this book— 


Nine out of every ten of 
the readers of this adver- 
tisement would be in better 
health today if their 
mothers had had access to 
a book like 


| MOTHERCRAFT 
_ By SARAH COMSTOCK 


For your own satisfac- 
tion, check off the ‘‘musts”’ 
and ‘‘don’ts” in this up-to- 
date book and see how 
many vital points you 
yourself have overlooked. 


“Has a human touch about it that 
appeals. One of the few works of the 
sort which I feel can safely be placed 
in the hands of any mother.” 

—Dr. Clifford G. Grulee of Chicago 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 


Hearst’s International Library Co., New York 
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Did you know that real Bucks lace 
was made on pillows? 


Did you know that when lace was 
first made, it was rare, costly, and 
only nobility wore it ? 


Did you know that the same sort of 
exquisite lace, that used to be, in 
olden times, for Kings and Queens 
only, can be had by you direct from 
the English peasant lace-workers at 
a price no more than that of 
common machine-made kind ? 

the “Bucks Cottage 


Send for Workers Lace Book,”’ 


a little book of big value to every woman. 
Tells how romantically lace was woven into 
early history, and gives examples of the 
real lace you can have. The book is Free. 


Address 


Mrs. Melba Armstrong 
Olney, Bucks England 











10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 10- 
cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
more for your money. 
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An Oat-Fed Boy 


Oats are peculiar in their 
spirit-giving power. Other 
foods supply energy, but it 
takes a lot of them to equal 
a dish of oats. 

Oats are unique in other 
ways. Nature is lavish with 
them. But the age of super- 
activity—the boyhood age— 
is the urgent time for oats. 

And summertime — vaca- 
tion time—is the most impor- 
tant season. 

Make this dish a dainty by 
using Quaker Oats. Get this 
flavor in it, this richness, this 
aroma. A liking for oats may, 
in some ways, affect a boy’s 
whole career. Oats have held 
their place for ages as the 
premier food for youth. 


Quaker 
Oats 


As Boys Like Them 


Quaker Oats are uniquely de- 
licious. Not a puny, starved grain 
goes into them. Only the biggest, 
plumpest grains can make such 
luscious flakes. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

To the natural flavor we add 
a new flavor by heat. Thus we get 
an incomparable dish. 

Just think—you get these queen 
oats, these big flakes, this fine 
flavor by simply saying ‘Quaker 
Oats.” No extra price. Don’t you 
think it a pity to forget this fact, 
when oats are so important? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 








QUAKER COOKER 


Each package of Quaker Oats contains an 
offer on a perfect double cooker, made of 
pure aluminum. It is made to cook Quaker. 
in the ideal way. This present cooker offer 
applies only to the United States. (920) 
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% X) Sugar Wafers 
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N form, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are slender, 
oblong wafers of appetizing golden hue. 


In design, most artistic and pleasing. In 
flavor they are incomparable. 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


have been called “fairy sandwiches”—a title 
justly deserved. They contain between their 
delicate wafer covers a most enchanting 
sweetened-cream filling. In ten-cent tins and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 

FESTINO—A dessert sweet in the form of an almond. 


Hidden under its fragile shell isa sweetened-cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























WILLOWCRAFT 


meets the instant approval o 

those who know good ‘wet 
The beautiful designs, splendid 
workmanship and great durabil- 
ity have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of Amer- 
ica. Our booklet of 185 attract- 
ive Willowcraft designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 
Dept. 5 North Cambridge, Mass. 











































A Trial Portion Free on Request af 


HE superiority of Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer was positively N 

£ established in 1876, when the judges of the Centennial Exposi- i 
« tion awarded highest honors to the Henry Tetlow preparations, 

> stating “that for purity of material, naturalness of effect and 
harmlessness to the skin, they are superior to any exhibited | 

| 






















‘ by the world.” Today, Henry Tetlow’s Face Powder is widely 
| used in Europe in preference to French powders. 


HENRY TETLOW’S 
GOSSAMER 


is put up in a box with telescoping cover which is fitted with | N 
an inner container from which the powder may be poured 1} 
into the puff-box without spilling. This container also 
keeps the powder clean and dry and conserves its perfume. | | 








| Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer has never been surpassed as a quality preparation for the | 
Made in White, Flesh, Cream, Pink and Brunette | 
For a trial portion, simply send a card to the makers. | 


woman of fashion and refinement 
f tints. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


|| HENRY TETLOW CO: 





Established in 1849. Philadelphia | 
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Before he had time to take a stroke, a 
scream rang from the obscurity that he faced. 
It was repeated twice as Cortland, shouting 
hoarse encouragement, drove desperately 
across the slow seas. He knew, of course, 
that a seal was not dangerous, but a girl 
might die of fright, thinking it was. And 
so he swept back and forth, shouting at in- 
tervals, and at last, in a pure torment of 
anxiety turned back to the shore, swimming 
furiously, and dashed through the scant 
undertow. 

With his knees.trembling from exhaustion 
and his heart pounding in his chest, he bent 
above the glistening sands. There, almost 
flush with his own foot, ys a small, pliant 
print, the first of a series, before him on the 
shingle. With a cry, he sprang forward, head 
down, eagerly following their course. They 
led, atter a brief half-moon tracery, directly 
back into the surf again. The swimmer, 
evidently, had won to the shore a few seconds 
before him, paused for breath, and eluded 
him once more in the fog. 

Cortland sat down suddenly and swore. 

|} In the days which immediately followed, 

| Cortland sulked in his woods like Achilles in 

his tent. For an entire week he did not go 
near the shore. Its sound, however, came to 
him as he stalked moodily among the pines. 

Somewhere, invisible, out at sea, a terrific 

storm was raging; for though the sky re- 

mained a pure flawless turquoise, the vast 
drone of the ocean took on a deeper note, fill- 
ing the forest with its vibrant undertone. 

Out upon the headland, huge black-green 

rollers reared their foamy crests, swept in 

ceaselessly, and hurled themselves with mad, 
reeling impact against the granite coast. 

But as yet there was no fog. And for this, 
Cortland was poignantly glad. Ever since 
the arrival of the storm, a deep sense of dread 
had been welling up from the secret recesses 
of his being, and a voice, irrelevant and im- 
portunate, which would not be stilled, —_ 
arising within him. This voice said: 
she goes swimming in this storm, she is Hy 
If there’s a fog, she will go—she’s a girl and 
she doesn’t know the danger. And if she 
goes, she is lost. You don’t want to lose her. 
Don’t lose her. Don’t lose her—— 

At this point of the inner monologue, he 
would crush on his hat and dash out to strain 
his eyes westward for the sinister bar of mist. 

One restless afternoon he started for a ride 
- the river valley, but seeing from a hill the 
far-off gathering ranks, he turned the mare’s 
head instantly and urged her at a free gallop 
straight for the river beach. As he rode, the 
great fog bar descended, flowing inland like 
a visible gas. A chill wind was already pro- 
pelling sheets and strands of it across the low 
dunes. And as he flung himself off the mare 
and tossed the reins over her head, the mist 
had advanced like a moving cliff, and the 
hoarse pound of the surf came up to him from 
an invisible beach 





HE STRODE swiftly through the jetsam 
and tangled seaweed down to the water- 
line. There, as his soul had expected, the 
fresh tracks of the swimmer lay before him. 
Furiously enraged at what he termed her 
insensate girl’s folly, he tore off his coat and 
trousers and cast them on the sand. Even 
in his haste he noted that the footprints were 
those of one who ran instead of walked. 

‘She saw me,”’ he thought, his heart quick- 
ening with passion despite his anger. ‘She 
knew I would come!” 
| Clad only in his underlinen, he sprang into 
the deepening surf, dived through a roller, 
and tlung himself arduously across the wildly 





stampeding green ridges. Fora time, he drove 
| straight seaward, keeping ca in the water, 
| husbanding his strength for the return trip, 
| when added to the burden of the swimmer 


if he should find her—-he should have to 
fight the tide as well. 

Suddenly, from the steep heights of a ridge 
he glimpsed her. She was almost directly 
below him in a gloomy yawning trench be- 
tween waves. He saw that her strength was 
ebbing. She still kicked out pluckily, but 
her motions were spasmodic, irregular. 
Through fright or cramp, she was fast losing 
control of her limbs. Cortland sent forth an 
encouraging shout, and the same instant a 
violent dash of icy spray struck blindingly 
across his eyes. When his vision cleared 
once more across the boiling grey waste, she 
was gone. 

He shouted again frantically, and in re- 
| turn he heard distinctly a weak muffled cry. 
| With swift overhand strokes he flung himself 
toward the sound. The kelp-garden a danger- 
ous undulating mass, now lay directly in front 
of him. One long slimy branch, swaying 
under water, swung against him and laced 
itself sinuously around his leg. He freed 
himself with a violent kick, and now a mist 
of fine seaweed spread itself across his face. 
The same instant he collided with an object 
drifting rapidly past him. He grappled it 
strongly. It was, as his instinct had divined, 
the swimmer. What he had mistaken for 
seaweed, was the mist of her unloosed hair 
awash in the flood. 

For the space of a second the two stared 
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Swimmer 


(Continued from page 56) 


mutely into each other’s eyes. Then the gir] 
managed the pale glimmering wreck of « smile. 

That mocking, drowned little smile roused 
all Cortland’s pent rage. He drew her to 
him in an iron embrace and placed his lips 
to. her head. 

“You damned young idiot!” he thundered 
savagely in her ear. After which outburst, 
feeling relieved, he slipped an arm around her 
body and struck out strongly for the shore. 
Now and again, he paused to shift his burden 
which with each successive minute was be- 
coming a heavier, dragging weight at his side. 
Her eyes by this time were closed, and her 
sweet face like a drowned white flower. 
Cortland saw she had fainted. 

He toiled on mechanically though his 
mind had become curiously blank and inert 
and without the power of sensation. But his 
limbs still worked like pistons, supple, power- 
ful, precise, propelling themselves automatic- 
ally, without definite orders from his brain, 
At length in the ruck of the surf, one breaker 
more titanic than its fellows, lifted him like 
a cork, rushed him contemptuously inland, 
and flung him with his burden on the sand. 


T WAS an hour later. 

Cortland, clothed once more and feeling 
better for the hot spirits which the friendly 
little bath-house keeper had poured down his 
throat, stood by the couch of the swimmer, 
looking down into her eyes. The woman was 
wrong about those eyes, he decided. They 
were not grey at all, but the colour of fresh 
violets. The two of them were in the sleeping 
cabin which the bath-house keeper had swiftly 
flung open as he had staggered with his bur- 
den across the sands. Cortland still nursed 
the remnants of his wrath. 

Of the identity of the swimmer he still 
knew nothing, save that she lay there before 
him, swathed in woolly blankets clear up to 
the tip of a white and firm—yes, decidedly 
very firm!—little chin. Her hair, curling 
damply round her temples, made a shining 
golden cloud on the pillow. Delicate roses 
bloomed in either cheek. Her eyes, with a 
spark of mirth in their clear depth, held 
Cortland’s somewhat defiantly. A __ little 
mocking smile touched her lips. 

Cortland stared back, grim and unsmiling. 
He could not forget that she had endangered 
her life for a whim. Under his  sternness, 
her smile of bravado trembled and died. 
With a swift gesture of emotion, she laid 
an arm across her eyes. 

“Don't!” came in faint smothered tones 
from her lips. ‘‘ Don’t look at me like that. 
I'm—I'm sorry! I didn’t realize the danger 
I didn’t know the tide was so ng al 

Cortland’s face relaxed. He bent above 
the mouth just visible and fresh as a dew 
tipped rose. 

‘If you don’t want me to kiss a perfectly 
strange girl,” he said solemnly, “tell me quick 
who you are! 

The shielding arm came down swiftly. 
She laughed with a flash of white teeth. De- 
murely she mentioned a name. 

Cortland gave a long low whistle of aston- 
ishment. It was a name which for the past 
three weeks had been blazoned across the 
front page of all the leading dailies in the 
neighbouring city as belonging to a very 
determined and popular young personage 
who had run away, deserting her fiancé, a 
prosperous elderly gentleman, and business 
associate of her father, practically at the very 
altar. Her disappearance was the mystery 
of the month. At that very moment, de- 
tectives were scouring the land. Society 
laughed and whispered behind its hand that 
the match had been made by an ambitious, 
strong-willed mother, and unmade by a re- 
bellious girl. 

‘*I—I couldn’t endure him!”’ she whispered 
to Cortland with flaming cheeks. ‘He was 
old—old and stout! You know—” She 
sketched with one slim hand in the air a sur- 
face as round as an apple. “Stout—yes! 
And—and old.” She raised herself on one 
elbow and whispered with wide-eyed indigna- 
tion, “Three times as old as I am!” 

‘And so you ran away and hid?” questioned 
Cortland, struggling with unholy mirth. 
“You scandalous young person! But where 
—where? I nearly sacked the town for you! 





ERE!” she laughed. ‘Right here in 

this little cabin. One night after a 
perfectly dreadful row with mother who in- 
sisted that I must see it through because she 
wouldn't have a scandal in her family, I flew 
down here and persuaded Ellen, the bath- 
house keeper, to hide me. She used to be 
our nurse when I was a child. She gave me 
this cabin and kept my secret faithfully 
even from you! But I had to have exercise, 
and I didn’t dare venture abroad for fear of 
the detectives. So I went swimming in the 
fog. And—and then you came! You simply 
haunted the beach. How I hated you for 
keeping me immured in this stuffy little « abin! 
And that day when you tore off so madly to 
the headland, if you had looked up, instead 
of down, as Emerson says you always : hould, 
you’d have seen me just over your head, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Bran-Bred 





Cheer 


Bran cheers folks up by 
acting as a natural laxative. 
Dull days, headaches and 
cross words are saved by it. 
It’s a pity not to eat it, as all 
doctors advise. 





Pettijohn’s isa bran dainty. 
These luscious flakes of soft 
wheat hide 25% of bran. It 
means better breakfasts as 
well as better days. 





One week will convince 
you. It will show you a way 
to make the bran habit de- 
lightful. Try it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (926) 








Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
—whenever the occasion de- 


mands a cocktail of surpassing | 


richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 


no fussing with different i ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
Perfection of the blend. 

All Varieties at Your Dealer’s 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A -1 Sauce 
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The oe Casals cares sae: 
baby day and night 


The voice of authority says ‘‘better babies” should have less handling— 
more freedom and fresh air. The same voice of authority endorses ~ | 
the Baby Cariole because it accomplishes this and much more. 


Do you want to keep your baby healthy happy—safe and comfortable every 
minute of the time—day or night—winter or summer—indoors or out? The Baby 


Cariole will do that. 


The threefold advantages of the Baby Cariole 


make it a practical economy, as well as a 
boon to both baby and mother. 

The Baby Cariole is made light but 
strong—easily and quickly set up without 
tools — collapses into neat package for 
traveling or storage. 


Remember the name—The Baby Cariole 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 

Whether you have a baby or not, we want 
you to know all about the Baby C ariole, also 
about our famous Toys that Teach. Write today 
for our Free Booklet. 

The Baby Cariole and our Toys that Teach are 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. Write for the booklets anyway. 


THE EMBOSSING CO. “Toy. tho4'Teoc 


2 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. 


Bassinet, Crib and play yard— 
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‘‘Washington Irving’’ 
‘Robert Fulton”’ 


Daily except Sunday. 


and Albany accepted. 


Send four cents for illustrated literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


(ALBANY DAY LINE) 


Desbrosses Street Pier 


BIA’ 
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HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


MAJESTIC trip on majestic steam- 
ers, unequaled for beauty, comfort 
and speed. Don't miss it. 
‘‘Hendrick Hudson’”’ 
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Easy connections North, East 
and West. All through rail tickets between New York 
Music; restaurant. 
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Why I 
Changed to 
Van Camp’s 


A woman telephoned this 
story to a friend: 


“Summer came and! wanted 
some ready-cooked meals. 
Meat was high, and I knew 
that beans were even more 
nutritious. 


“But my home-baked Beans 
never appealed to John, nor 
did the Beans I bought. Then 
I read in a magazine about 
Van Camp’s—a_new-style 


Pork and Beans. 


“Of course, I was skeptical, 
but I tried them. -And now 
this dish which I rarely served 
is about our favorite dinner.” 


One woman states it that 
way. But a million housewives, 
if they would, could tell expe- 
riences practically identical. 


VAN CAMP'S 


ted WITH 


PorkK« Beans TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The trouble is that no home oven more 
than half bakes beans. Even then the 
top beans crisp and the middle beans boil 
into mushiness. 

Under-baking makes them hard to 
digest. That forbids them to many. It 
lessens their delight with all. That is true 
of all beans not baked in modern ways. 

The Van Camp way leaves the Beans 
mealy and digestible, yet whole. The 
Van Camp sauce, which is baked with 
the Beans, gives them a wondrous zest. 

Try this new-style dish, which has 
changed the entire aspect of Baked Beans. 
It has made Baked Beans four times as 
popular as they were a few years ago. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 
If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 


























This is the End 


Of the Road in the Art of Cooking 
As Applied to Grain 


On every housewife—every mother—we wish to impress 
this fact: Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice represent the final 
limit in fitting grain for food. 

It took ages to get here, but this is perfection. And 
all future ages cannot get beyond that. 


Every Food Cell Exploded 

These are whole grains, in the first place. 
element is lacking. 

’ They are toasted by an hour of fearful heat—a heat that 
would burn them to cinders were the grains not constantly 
rolled. 

But the great fact is this: Within every food cell this heat 
creates a bit of super-heated steam. At the end of the process 
that steam is exploded by shooting the grains from guns. 

Over 100 millions of these explosions occur in every grain. 
Every food granule is thus blasted to pieces, for easy, com- | 
plete digestion. 


Not an 
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That is what Prof. Anderson did when he invented this 
remarkable process. Other methods of cooking break up part 
of the This method breaks them all. 

Not all grains can be puffed in this way. But the grains 
that can—Wheat and Rice in particular—represent the ut- 
most in these whole-grain foods 


; Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


granules. 





CORN 


PUFFS 
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Delicious Toasted Bubbles 


And these perfect foods are delightful. The grains are 
puffed to bubbles—to eight times normal size. They come 
to you airy, fragile, crisp, with a taste like toasted nuts. 

They are food confections, used in many ways like nut 
meats. They are used in candy making, eaten dry like pea- 
nuts, used as garnish for ice cream. They are served with 
cream and sugar, mixed with berries, floated in bowls of 
milk. Every day in summer you'll find uses for them. Keep 
them on the pantry shelf. 

Puffed Grains in milk, in countless homes, now form 
the bedtime dish. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (914) 
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'The Child-Mothers at St. Faith’s 


(Continued from page 18) 


by 


| welcome to my friend! 


In answer to our ring, the door was opened 

a little girl dressed in spotless calico and 
white apron, her braids tied back by a ribbon. 
Such a little girl she was, smiling a spontaneous 
So little and so sweet, 
that had she been a daughter of your house, 


| she would have been guarded as its choicest 
| blessing, held close by rejoicing arms. 








Pitifully young she seemed, and I felt a 
strange gripping at my throat as she greeted 
us. A mere child standing there in the quiet 
stillness of that hall, so absolutely the child, 
that had I not known that only a hideous 
tragedy had sent her to this house, I would 
not and could not have believed it. I can 
hardly believe it even now. And yet out on 
the sunny porch where the babies are put to 
sleep in the daytime, I discovered hers! Her 
baby ten months old! Not a baby like those 
you and I know, dimpled and rosy and round, 
crowing as it tried to catch at its toes, but a 
baby withered and thin, like most of them on 
that porch, their faces pinched and sorrow- 
wise, as if the long vigil kept by the terror- 
haunted little girl-mothers, had scourged those 
incoming souls, searing and stamping indelibly 
the poor wizened faces. 

For these are not love-babies, often so 
beautiful. These are the babies born of un- 
speakable horrors,—crimes committed against 
the innocent and helpless, like that against 
Dolores, or against that other little girl once 
harboured at St. Faith’s. Indifferent parents 
had sent her out to help support the family 
by washing dishes in the cellar of a cheap 
restaurant. The cellar was so dark she did 
not see the figure creeping up behind her. It 
was so shut away that no one above heard her 
cries. At the trial which followed the judge 
exonerated her. They had shown him her 
torn clothes. The man was sent to the peni- 
tentiary. I donot know what her age was, but 
one little girl at St. Faith’s, so reads the report 
for 1914, had “‘met the great tragedy of life 
when only twelve, two at thirteen, and three 
at fourteen.” 

Unlike the faces of their babies, those of 
the twenty or more little girls were bright and 
smiling. Mother-love had worked that mira- 
cle. I never caught a single sullen or sulky 
or discontented look among them. They knew 
they had their babies to work for, and that 
they were learning how to cook, wash, sew 
and wait on the table, in order to be good 
general house servants, and so earn sufficient 
wages to keep their children safe. For these 
do not belong to a class harassed by worldly 
ambitions, and part of the sane guidance con- 
trolling them at St. Faith’s is that of recog- 


| nizing, as a false kindness, the giving to a girl 





under their care ‘‘a social position which she 
would not have filled if she had kept her good 
name, and which she cannot hope to command 
after she leaves us.” 

The inculcation of this all redeeming true 
mother-love is the fundamental principle of 
their teaching—love only quickened by re- 
ligious knowledge, when so cultivated as to be 
made part of the daily life. Their babies are 
never taken away, nor, except in one single 
instance, has one of these mothers ever aban- 
doned her baby. Beside each narrow cot in 
the sleeping rooms stands the crib. They are 
taught how to care for their babies, how to 
hold, wash and dress them, and when too 
physically weak to nurse them (as many of 
these little children are) how to prepare in- 
fant’s food and take proper precautions with 
the bottles. 

Every law of hygiene is respected, and 
though poverty exists, cleanliness is made to 
rule like a benediction over it. Not the insti- 


| tution kind of cleanliness, smelling of soap and 
| water and shrivelling something inside of you 


| like a sweet and refreshing atmosphere. 


as you look, but the kind of cleanliness which 
ladies love, and which permeates this place 
For 
you never escape the sense of ladies being 
here in control. You feel it in the way the 
flowers are arranged, the pictures hung, and 
the dining-room set out. 

When a baby has died in a lying-in hospital 
(for babies are not born here) the mother re- 
turns to St. Faith’s to be nursed back to 


That 


strength. There is an upstairs room where 
they sleep apart, no cribs beside their 
And I think that of all I saw on that May dg 
Anc ' y 
visit, nothing has so haunted me as one of 
those spotless, white beds, on which the little 
girl-mother, having no baby to hold, had left 
on her pillow—a doll! 

They are taught, too, to tell the truth and 
when as often happens, some girl takes a place 
in a distant town and marries, no « oncealment 
of her past is allowed to win her happiness, for 
happiness can never be built upon a lie. Fear 
of losing an honest husband must not keep 
her from telling him of her stay at St. Faith’s, 
St. Faith’s will keep her secret; she must hot, 
And so when the time comes these girls telj 
the truth, losing nothing and winning al] 
As happy married women, they come back to 
the home which has taught them truth’s 
value. When they can save money, they 
send it to help on with the work for others, 

Abandoned women, so-called, are not ad- 
mitted, nor the weak-minded, the degenerate 
nor yet the coloured. No distinction of re. 
ligious creed bars entrance to the house, and 
almost every nationality is at sometime repre 
sented. In spite of all this, however, in spite 
of certain bishops and clergymen being among 
the list of official visitors, the churches them. 
selves have not always been generous in re- 
sponse to St. Faith’s appeals. Somehow they 
have shrunk from touching upon a subject so 
delicate! There were too many people to 
shock, too many sensibilities to consider, 
Then again, no phrase has been coined to 
cover cases.which can be referred to without 
blushing, like that for instance of Wayward 
Girls, which can mean anything you choose! 
But these child-mothers have never been 
“Wayward.” They have never been “ Mag- 
dalens” or “Fallen Women.” They have 
simply been victims of outrageous crimes, 
made possible by careless and worthless par- 
ents, or fiends springing up like demons in 
men’s forms. To refer to these child-mothers, 
therefore, with no set phrase to hide behind, 
has been difficult among those not brave 
enough to face appalling facts, and by facing, 
end them. 

Meanwhile this struggling home has had 
need of many things. The saintly women, 
who carry on the work, receive no salaries, 
and they are saintly, not because they do the 
work, but because they do it cheerfully, 
gladly, with wide-open human hearts, un- 
daunted, unafraid, and always _ uplifting. 
Dire and terrible poverty have they known, 
once reaching a point where only two dollars 
and forty-one cents were left in the bank, and 
the inmates of the house, just at a time when 
the weak mothers needed most to be nour- 
ished, reduced to living on rice and macaroni. 

What they need, therefore, is money for 
current expenses; for paying off a burden- 
some mortgage and buying decent covering 
for the babies and their mothers. They need 
donations, too, of blankets and sheets, in- 
fants’ and children’s clothing. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty dollars will support a girl-mother 
and her baby for one year—and just a few 
extra dollars would help patch the old wood- 
work and paint! 

We might just as well, all of us, look facts 
in the face. St. Faith’s has need of what we 
can give. But we, living in our boasted Chris- 
tian communities, have far greater need of 
St. Faith’s. If, with all our progress, our 
growth in churches, our proclamation of 
ideals, we cannot prevent crime, we can at 
least help its victims. One of these little child- 
mothers saved from the street is a contribu- 
tion to the general good. For it is on the street 
that these children, unless rescued and cared 
for, fall at last. They are so weak physically, 
poor little things, when at the end of ten days 
they come with their babies out of lying-in 
hospitals. They have been so tortured, body 
and mind. A little flattering word, a false 
promise, becomes so alluring. And_ then, 
abandoned by their families, where can they 
go? Where they do often go, is into places 
where scorn becomes the public’s privilege. 
Sin and shame have driven them to join that 
inglorious army some sixty thousand strong. 


Night 


(Continued from page 54) 


lute rot. Do you know what time it’s get- 
ting to be?” 

‘I don’t knowanything,” she answered, cling- 
ing. ‘Except that I have eloped with the man 
I love—and I am very happy—and—and—”’ 

She stopped short and drew back from him 
slightly. Then she whispered quickly, 
“What was that?” 

They listened. Through the open window 
came a cry, the cry that no mother has ever 
heard without a little seizure at the heart— 
the cry of an ailing child at night. 

Instinctively they both went to the window 
and pulled aside the curtain. There was a 
light nearly opposite. A shadow moved 


} across the curtain before their eyes. 
60 


The child’s cry came to them again, 
fainter and more pitiable. L ie 
She turned swiftly and seized her hus 


band’s hands. “Bob!” she cried hoarsely. 
““My babies!—An automobile. Anything. 
We must go home. I feel- something— 
here.” 


He looked at her a_ brief moment 
and then replied gently, ‘‘ Very well, we 


go. - 
“You think I’m quite crazy, dont ee 
she smiled through her glistening eyes. . 


this. I 
the lighted 
night, I 


there’s something stronger than 
mean that.’’ She pointed across at 
window. “And there is no such 
guess, as ‘That night.’” 
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Smart 


for 


Stout 


A 4691 — 
Handsome 
costume of 
finest quality 
white net, 
with under- 
skirt and 
bodice of net. 
Bolero’ waist 
has loose arm- 
holes, an 
fastens at one 
side under 
arm. Beauti- 
fully embroid- 
ered front 
and back with 
very narrow 
white braid, 
and soft girdle 
of white, or- 
chid or apple- 
satin 
sublime is 
ersewes 
through em- 


streamer. 
Pinked ruche 
of satin sub- 
lime gives chic 
finish to skirt, 
andtworuches 
also trim 
under-flounce, headed with Sepang of Orien- 
tal lace. Sizes 34 to 50, bust 

measure. ™ 39.75 


We are the only house carrying a large 
and complete stock of smart apparel 
especially designed to give the stout 
figure (up to 56 bust measure) the slen- 
der lines, poise and individuality that 
proclaim the well-dressed woman. Hav- 
ing workrooms on premises we give you 
not only low prices, but unusual ad- 
vantages—as duplicating to measure, 
with fittings and changing details. 
Prompt personal attention to mail or tele- 
phone orders. Mid-Summer Fashions, just is- 
sued, sent ouloftown upon request to Dept.A-7. 
Lane Bryant 
25 West 38th Street, New York 


Ifanierested in-Maternity Apparel write Dept. 
A-8, or to Dept. A-g for Baby Needs. 


























OR a delightful surprise— 

try a Cutex manicure. You 

can do it yourseli—easily, 
quickly, without pain or an- 
noyance. Cutex and an orange 
stick are all that are necessary to 
remove hangnails and cuticle. 
No cutting or prodding the 
tender flesh. Cutex softens the 
superfluous skin so that it can 
be easily rubbed off. 

Our little booklet containing 
a chapter on “Care of the Nails” 
is full of valuable suggestions 
for keeping the fingers trim and 
dainty. 

Send 25c for sample bottle of 
Cutex and we will include this 
booklet, also free trial samples 
of Cutex Nail White and Cutex 
Nail Polish Cake. 

Any of the ten famous Cutex 
preparations can be obtained at 
all good drug and department 
stores. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
CORPORATION 
New York 





11 West Broadwa 
iL ‘ 
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At all drug and 

dept. stores, or by 

mail postpaid, 25c, 

soc, $1. Six times 

as much for $1 as 

for2sc. In Canada, - 

35¢, 70c, $1.40. A, \ 
Address The Odo- 

ro-no Co., 253 Blair 

Ave., Cincinnati, O. . 





























Belloc I admire beyond measure.—H. G. Wells. 
He combines in a higher degree than any other writer the fundamental 
elements of distinction in style-——Living Age. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Elements of the Great War 


THE FIRST PHASE 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A great military history by a man peculiarly fitted for the task. 


The crowning work of a writer who has been known for twenty 
years as historian, essayist, poet, political journalist and critic. 


Since Macaulay’s History of England, there have been few 
historical pages so eloquent as the twenty pages that close 
this initial volume, The First Phase. The complete work, 
probably in six volumes, will at once take rank as one of 
the greatest histories of this greatest of wars. 


Sold separately. Price per volume, $1.50 net. Orders taken now for the series. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., New York 











Harper's Bazar, July, 1915 
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CUP CONELDORTLERTONRNEOOENHOIEAAHTEANANELECEO EBD BBHLU NOE 


The 
Final Test 
in Beauty 


| Culture 


INCE time immemorial wom- 
s en have striven after beauty. 

Those who were naturally 
beautiful strove to maintain their 
beauty; those less fortunate strove 
to become beautiful. What more 
natural? 

Also, since the beginning of time 
there have been beauty doctors, 
culturers, and those who professed 
to be such. Until recent years, 
however, they were mostly char- 
latans—without an iota of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

But even now, how are you to 
know one from the other? 

How would you choose a physi- 
cian or surgeon? 

You would give your preference 
—would you not?—to onze who 
enjoys the highest reputation 
among the educated, the cultured 
and the wealthy. 

You cannot go wrong if you ap- 
ply the same standard in the choice 
of a Complexion Specialist. It is 
the final test. 

Mme. Helena Rubinstein, of 
London, Paris, and recently of 
New York, for years has been 
giving scientific care to the com- 
plexion of the most beautiful 
women in the entire world. 


It is an open secret that women 
of high social position, prominent 
both here and abroad—women of 
royal houses and the nobility of 
Europe, have unreservedly placed 
themselves in her hands. 

The judgment and experience 
of these women who have literally 
the world at their feet,—there is 
nothing more reliable to guide you 
in your choice when your complex- 
ion is Out of tune or you are trou- 
bled with freckles and sallowness, 
threatened with wrinkles or crows- 
feet or blackheads or unsightly 
open pores. 

Mme. Rubinstein is the one 
woman among thousands to solve 
the problem for you. 

The following are a few of her 
many beauty specialties which 
those who cannot come to her for 
treatment should use in their own 
homes. 

VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN- 
FOOD removes freckles, sunburn and tan, 
$1.25. $2.25, and $6.00 a pot. NOVENA 
SUNPROOF CREME, a marvelous pre 
ventive of freckles and sunstains, may also 
be used for children, $1.00 and $3.00 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER, 
for normal and greasy skins, $1.00 and 
$2.50 and $4.50, all tints NOVENA 
POUDRE, for dry skins, same prices and 
tints VALAZE COMPLEXION SOAP, 
an exclusive, dainty preparation for sensitive 
skins, free from animal fats, 7oc a cake. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE, qutie mystifying 
in its action of overcoming undue flushing of 
nose and face, of oiliness and *‘shine”’ of the 
skin, and of coarse, open pores, $1.50 and 
2.75. VALAZE SNOW LOTION (Blanc 
des Perles), a “‘liquid’’ powder and an indis- 
pensable beauty lotion for the summer. It 
soothes, refreshes and cools. It adheres firmly 
and invests the face with exquisite sofiness of 
color. White, pink and cream, $1.25, $2.25. 
for oily skins SNOW LOTION SPECIAL 
is recommended, $2.50. VALAZE BLACK- 
HEAD AND OPEN-PORE PASTE 
removes blackheads, refines the texture of the 
skin and brings enlarged, coarse, open pores 
down to normal, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 

Send for Mme _ Rubinstein’s booklet, 
“Beauty in the Making.’ Postpaid for 
2c in stamps. 


MME. HELENA 


RUBINSTEIN 


15 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 
PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 
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“THe Paris\SHoP or AMERICA” 
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Distinctive pee 
For Soace Mbeets Golf Gennia 
BDolo LPriding Dauiving 
Oxramping WVeeh-end Outinge 
Land Bours Lake or Ocean Gravel 
and Gummer Social CU ffairo 


The most extensive showing of Women’s and Misses’ high-character 
Outer-garments presented by any Specialty Shop of America. 
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‘ For Particular People 


English and Scotch Soft Wool Hose for Golf, ‘Tennis, 
Hunting and Tramping. 
Style illustrated, Scotch White Wool with black, blue, green, 
orange ‘‘V"’ stripes; or with vertical stripes, $4.50 the pair. 
Plain White Ribbed Wool, $2.00 the pair. 






VANISE 


The new silk hosiery of especially fine weave which combines 
luxurious appearance with durability that guaranteed. 
Black and all colors, $1.00; $1.35; $1.85 and $2.50 

SELECTIONS GLADLY SENT ON APPROVAL 


| PECK & PECK 448 TFith Avenue at_3oth Street 


: 586 Fifth $ Avenue al 47th Street 
JEXC LU SIVE HOS IERY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 17) 


The poor human love for Adrian was not 
dead. That secret I had plucked out of her 
heart a few weeks ago in the garden. How 
did she regard the man who must have held 
Adrian in the worst of contempt, the con- 
tempt of pity? She hated him. I was sure 
she hated him. I could not take my mind off 
those two closeted together. What was hap- 


pening? What would be the end? I wearied 
myself for a long, long time with futile 
speculation, 


Y LIBRARY door opened, and Liosha, 
bright-eyed, with quivering lip and 
tragic face, burst in, and seeing me, flung 
herself down by my side and buried her head 
on the arm of the chair and began to cry 
wretchedly. 
**My dear, my dear,” 
this tornado of misery, “what is the matter?” 
“I’m a fool,”’ she wailed. “I know I’m a 
fool, but I can’t help it. I went in there just 
now. I didn’t know they were there. Susan’s 
music mistress came and I had to go out of the 


said I, bewildered by 








nursery—and I went into the drawing-room. 
Oh, it’s hard, Hilary, dear—it’s damned 
hard.” 

““My poor Liosha,”’ said I. 


‘There doesn’t seem to be a place in the 
world for me.” 

*There’s lots of places in our hearts,” I 
said as soothingly as I could. But the assur- 
ance gave her little comfort. Her body shook. 

I wish the cargo had killed me,” she said. 

I waited for a little, then rose and made her 
sit in my chair. I drew another near her. 

“Now,” said I, “tell me all about it.” 

And she told me in her broken way. 

She walked into the drawing-room thinking 
to find Barbara. Instead she sailed into a 
surging sea of passion. Doria crouched on a 
sofa hiding her face—the flame, poor little elf 
in the Nessus shirt, had been lapping her 
round,—and with both hands outstretched 
she motioned away Jaffery who stood over her. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me. I 
couldn’t bear it!” she cried, and then aware of 
Liosha’s sudden presence she started to her 
feet. Liosha did not move. The two women 
gl ured at each other. 

‘What do you mean by coming in here? 
cried Doria. 

“You had better leave 
Jaffery sombrely. 

But Liosha stood firm. The spurning of 
Jafiery by Doria struck « chord of the heroic 
that ran through her strange, wild nature. If 
this man she loved was not for her, at least no 
other woman should scorn him. She drew 
herself up in her full-bosomed magnificence. 

“Instead of telling him not to touch you, 
you little fool, you ought to fall at his feet. 
For what he has done for you, you ought to 
steal the wide world and give it to him And 
you refuse your little footling insignificant self. 
If you had a thousand selves they wouldn't 
be enough for him.’ 

“Stop,” shouted Jaffery. 

She wheeled round on him. 


us, Liosha,” said 


“Hold your 


| tongue, Jaff Chayne, I guess I’ve the right 


if anybody has, to fix up your concerns.” 
“What right?”’ Doria demanded. 


EVER mind.” She took a step forward. 

“Oh no; not that right. Don’t you dare 

to think it. Jaf Chayne doesn’t care a tink- 

er’s curse for me that way. But I have a right 
to speak, Jaff Chayne. Haven't I?” 

Jaffery’s mind went back to the bedlam of 
the lithering cargo. He turned to Doria. 

Let her say what she wants.’ 

“T want nothing,” cried Liosha. ‘‘ Nothing 
for myself. Not a thing! But I want Jaff 
Chayne to be happy. You think you know 
all he has done for you; but you don’t. You 
don’t know a bit. They offered him thou- 
sands of pounds to go to Persia, and he would 
have come bac k a great man, and he didn’t go 
bec ause of you. 

“Pe rsia? I never heard of that,” said Doria. 

*The job didn’t suit me,’ ate ry growled. 

‘And you told her all about it?” 

“No he didn’ t,"’ said Liosha. ‘Hilary told 
me to-day.” 

“I take your word for it,” said Doria coldly. 

“Tt only shows that I’m under one more 
obligation than I thought to Mr. Chayne. 

From what I could gather, the word “obli- 
gation” infuriated Liosha. She uttered an 
avalanche of foolish things. And Jaffery (for 
what is man in a woman’s battle but an im- 
potent spectator?) looked in silence from one 
to the other, from the little ivory, black and 
white Tanagra figure to the great full creature 
whom he had seen, but a few days ago, with 
the wind in her vestments, like the Victory 
of Samothrace. And at last she said: 

“If L were a woman like you and wouldn’t 
marry a man who loved me like Jaff Chayne, 
and who had done for me all that Jaff Chayne 
has done for you, I'd pray to God to blast me 
and fill my body with worms. 

And then she burst out of the room, and 
like a child seeking protection came and threw 
herself down by my side. 

What happened when she left them I know, 
because Jaffery kept me up till three o'clock 
in the morning narrating it to me. 

When Liosha had gone they eyed one an- 


other for awhile in embarrassing silence, unti] 
Doria spoke: 
“She misunderstood 
Quite natural. 
I couldn't bear. 
seemed to think.’ 
“It cut me to the heart to see you 


when she came jn, 
It was your touch of pity that 
I wasn’t repelling you as she 


in such 


grief,” said Jaffery. ‘I only thought of com. 
forting you. 
“T know.” She sat on a chair by the win- 


dow and looked out at the pouring rain, 

‘Tell me,” she said, without turning round, 

“what did she mean by saying she had the 
right to interfere in your affairs?’ 

““She saved my life at the risk of her Own,’ 
replied Jaffery. 

“T see. And you saved my life once; 
pe thaps you have rights over me. 

‘That would be damnable,” he cried, 
“Suc h a thought has never ente red my head,” 
“Tt is firmly fixed in mine,” said Doria. 

She sat for awhile, with knitted brows deep 
in thought. Presently she rose. 

“Besides saving my life and doing for me 
the things I know, there must be many things 
you've done for me that I never heard of— 
like this sacrifice of the Persian expedition, 
Liosha was right. I ought to go on my knees 
to you. But I can’t very well do that, can 1?” 

“No,” replied Jaffery, scrabbling at whisk- 
ers and beard. *‘‘That would be stupid. You 
mustn't worry about me at all. Whatever 
I did for you, my dear, I'd do a thousand times 
over again!” 


so 


OU MUST have your reward, such as 

it is. God knows you have earned it.” 

“Don’t talk about rights or rewards,” said 

he. ‘As I've said repeatedly this afternoon, 
I've forfeited even your thanks.” 

‘And I’ve said I forgive you—if there's 
anything to forgive,"’ she smiled, just a little 
wearily. ‘So that is wiped out. All the rest 
remains. Let us bury all past unhappiness 
= us two. 

I wish we could. 
‘There is a way.” 
“W hat is that?” 

“You make things somewhat hard for me. 
You might guess. But I'll tell you. Liosha 
again was right. . . . If you want me still, I 


But how?” 


will marry you. Not quite yet, but, say, in 
six months time. You are a great-hearted, 
loyal man—”’ she continued bravely, faltering 


under his gaze, **and I will learn to love you 
and will devote my life to making you happy.” 

She glanced downwards with averted head, 
awaiting some outcry of gladness, surrendering 
herself to the quick clasp of strong arms. But 
no outcry came and no arms clasped. She 
glanced up and met a stricken look in the 
man’s eyes. 

For Jaffery could not find a word to utter. 
A chill crept about his heart and his blood 
became as water. He could not move, a night- 
mare horror of dismay held him in its grip. 
The inconceivable had happened. He no 
longer desired her. The woman who had 
haunted his thoughts for over two years, for 
whom he had made quixotic sacrifices, was 
his now for the taking—nobly self-offered— 
and with all the world as an apanage he could 
not have taken her. The phenomenon of sex 
he could not explain. Once he had desired her 
passionately. But now, as she stood before 
him, recoiling a little from his fixed stare of 
pain, though she had suffered but little loss in 
beauty and in that of her which was desirable, 
he realised, in a kind of paralysis, that he de- 
sired her no more, that he loved her no more 
with the idealised love he had given to the 
elfin princess of his dreams. Not that he 
would not still do her infinite service. The 
pathos of her broken life moved him to an 
anguish of pity. For her soothing he would 
give all that life held for him, save one thing— 
which was no longer his to give. Another man, 
glib of tongue and crafty of brain, might have 
lied his way out of an abominable situation. 
But Jaffery’s craft was of the simplest. He 
could not trick the dead love into smiling sem- 
blance of life. His nature was too primitive. 
He could only stare in spellbound affright at 
the icy barrier that separated him from Doria. 

“T see,” she said tonelessly, moving slowly 
away from him. “Your feelings have 
changed. I am sorry.” 

Then he found power of motion and speech. 
He threw out his arms. ‘‘ My God, dear, for- 
give me,” he groaned and sat down and 
clutched his head in his hands. She returned 
to the window and looked out at the rain. 
And there she fought with her woman's in- 
dignant humiliation. 

Presently all that was good in Doria con- 
quered. She crossed the room and laid a light 
hand on Jaffery’s head. It was the finest 
moment in her life. 

‘One can’t help these things. 
well. And no hearts are broken. 
for the best.’ 


I know it too 
So it’s all 


He groaned again. “I didn’t know. I'd 
like to shoot myself.”’ ? 
She smiled, conscious of feminine superi- 
ority. ‘If you did, I should die, too I tell 


you, it’s all for the best. I love you as I val 

loved you before. I usen’t to love you a little 

bit. But I should have had to learn to love 
(Continued on page 64) 
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To the pleasure 
of being out-of- 
doors, a Premo 
adds the further 
pleasure of mak- 
ing pictures of 
all those things 
that make the 
out - of - doors 
worth while. 


Your summer 
will be much 
pleasanter with a 
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PREMO 


Light weight and compactness, ease of loading and operating, 
dependability in the fullest sense of the word—these are the 
qualities that distinguish the Premo camera; the qualities that 
make it the camera for you. Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue. 
or will be mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, xcarco., Rochester, N. Y. 











It’s free at the dealer's, 

















LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


RESTORES ‘aiesor GRAY HAIR 


2y, No matter how 
( ; faded, 


Ey gray, 
ae en streaked, or life- 


less it may be, 









store the color to 
any shade of 
black, howe, drab or red. 1.aGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmles 3s, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color 
that does not fade or rub off on pillow. 
Makes the hair soft and glossy, with a 
natural, full-of-life appearance, and it can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few min- 
utes, and can be applied yourself in the 
privacy of your home. Any one of 32 
shades you wish is given from the ONE 
package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 
it will’ appear on your hair 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 

Hair—I’ll Color It Without Charge 


Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 

If in the City, call and I'll apply color my- 
self. Nocha urge for examination or advice. 29 
years’ experience. 


L. Pierre Valligny 








Dept. B 5. 14 E, 44th St.. New York 
REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
Wear my famous Rubber Garments a 


few hours a day and your superfluous 
Flesh will disappear. 







Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
Famous RubberGarments 
for Men and Women cover the en- 
tre body or any part. The safe and 
uick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Bust Reducer... . - 85.00 
Neck and Chin Reducers 3.00 
Chin Reducer 2.00 
Frown Band or W riakle 
Eradicator........ 2.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
ete., for the purpose of reducing the 
flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable 
to those suffer'ng from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars 
Abdominal Reducer #6.00 © Dr. JEANNE E. WALTER 


en no and stomach. (Inventor and Patentee) 
nf 
a“ videdto keep tn place. 45 West 34th St., New York 





| 


*) De, | 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 

a-Goutte will re- 


San Francisco and San Diego 


Expositions are open 








REFRESHING VACATION COMPANIONS | 





WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


Ja seny 


By the Author of “The Fortunate Youth,” “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


Liosha, a beautiful young savage, a product of Chicago stock-yards and the 

of Albania, was the widow of a Balkan war-corres- 
pondent. Jellery had taken her into custody at his comrade’s death. 
Here is just the situation for the master hand of William J. Locke. 
This latest novel has the bright, whimsical vein that makes all his 
work so fascinating, and the ckean” characters are irresistible. 


Eight Mustrations by F. Matania. 





Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 





WHAT PICTURES TO CUPID IN QUARANTINE 


SEE IN AMERICA 


By MRS. L. M. BRYANT, author of 
“What Pictures to See in Europe,” 
etc. Over 200 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. $2.00 net. 

In order to see art museums right- 
ly in the short time at the disposal 
of the general tourist a careful guide 
must be had to save time and 
strength. Mrs. Bryant in the pres- 
ent book visits the various galleries 
of America from Boston to San 
Francisco and points out the master- 
pieces of famous artists. 


ae Sere By KEBLE HOWARD, author of 
eee P ‘“‘Lord London,” etc. Cloth, $1.35 
By THOMAS W. WILBY nel. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 
A simple, concise statement of 
Christian Science, which aims neither 
to prejudice nor to make converts. 


THE 

CHALK LINE 

By ANNE WARWICK, author of 
“Victory Law,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
A dramatic presentation of a most 

extraordinary situation—three men 

and one woman quarantined for chol- 

era, and shut up for days in a bach- 

elor’s bungalow in Shanghai. A 

novel to be read and thought over. 


A SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE 


MERRY- 
ANDREW 


The spirit of Dickens seems to 
pervade the story of this young 
college man’s career in London, 
with its wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
The author gives the logical result ing, and its divers temptations. It 
of his study of the fundamentals of is the constancy of the girl at 
the Science and their relation to home and the proverbial “silver 
Health, Prosperity, Success, Oppor- spoon” that brings the hero at last 
tunity, Business, and so forth. to his desired goal. 








Publishers JOHN LANE COMPANY _ new York 
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On r Santa Fe Wa 

to Calyorni a visit ihe 
Geen Rockies, the 
old-new ci Santa 
Fé, the Indian pueblos, 
Los Angeles, Yosemite, 
and Big Trees 


Daily xcursions until 
ember 30% 1915 
OS one fee round trip 
} Four daily transcontinental trains, me my Cali- 
ia Limited Exclusively first 
As fer pict folders of both Exports and ned Ganyn 


J BLACK, Pass.Jryj M 
Atchison Topeka ar a 12 06 Railway Fuchange 






























fete tacit i nt 


On 





- be as careful of your complex- 
ion as you are at home. Re- 
member always the importance 
of ‘“‘an ounce of prevention,”’ and 
when the first tingling twitches of 


SUNBURN 


make themslves felt, to immedi- 
ately prevent the possibility of 
4 “peeling,’””’ freckles and tan, 


USE 


CREME ELCAYA 


- and be complimented on 
your complexion. 


fun 


The perfect ‘dressing cream,’ 
for the effective use of powder. 


Jars and Tubes 50c Large Jars $1.00 


Send 10c for Dainty Trial Size Miniature 


JAMES C. CRANE 
108P Fulton Street New York, N.Y. 


Vacation 





POUDRE ELCAYA is the Ideal 


Complexion Powder 


Nati A LUA 





suai 
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ran 
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Decay aLends CharmAnd YouthAlway an 








ANSCO 


CAMERAS 6& FILM 





No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 24x4} in. Prices, 
$15, $17.50, $20 and $22.50, 
depending upon equipment. 


ICTURE-TAKING 


with an Ansco is a delightful 
sport, unrestricted to any season or 
clime; more delightful because, by 
following directions, azy amateur of 
any age can get professional results 
with the unbeatable combination of 
Ansco Camera, Ansco Film—the 
court-decreed original film—and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 


4 
am 


Know for yourself the joys of 
picture-taking the Ansco way; 
visit the dealer nearest you and 
see the various models at $2 to 
$55. Catalog from him or us, 
free upon request. 





Write us for specimen 
pictures taken with uf * 
model you contem- { e € 
plate buying. 












Millions of dollars were re- 
cently awarded ina suit for 
infringement upen ‘nscopatent 
rights, establishing Ansco 
Film legally as the original 
film. 





The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 













TAKE YOUR OCEAN TRIP THIS YEAR 
ON AMERICA’S GREAT INLAND SEAS 


The most wonderful vacation yet—a thousand-mile voyage on the Great Lakes, and 
an outing in the north country. The historical resorts of Northern Michigan await 
you with all the enchaniments of primeval nature—shady majestic woods, delightful 
waters, awe-inspiring scenery. Every pleasure is there—bathing, boating, fishing, golfing, 
camping, sight-seeing. First-class hotel accommodations and boarding houses at reasonable rates. 

° e ° . Four trips weekly from Toledo and Detroit 
The Coast Line to Mackinac—Six Trips Weekly (Mackinac Island and Way Ports. Spe- 
cial steamer, two trips weekly from Cleveland, June 25th to September 10th, direct to 
Mackinac Island, no stops en route except at Detroit and 

Alpena. In addition to above, >. Line operates daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo. Delightful day trips be 
tween Detroit and Cleveland during July and August, four trips weekly. 

Daily service between Toledo and Put-in-Bay 

e accepted for transportation on D. & (. Line 
Railroad Tickets steamers tetween Detroit. and Buffalo or 
Detroit and Cleveland, either 
direction. Send two- 
cent stamp for ilus- 
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trated pampblet ss 
and Great Lakes 
Map, containing =a 
nformation re- 






garding routes 













4 set of ar- 
tistic poster 
stamps sent 
won receipt 
of 5 cents. 


A “‘D. & C. 
Talisman”’ 
Send one dol- 
lar cash or 
money order, for D. & C. Good Luck golden frog men’s scart pin or 
women’s brooch pin, set with Mexican rubies and emeralds. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
1 Wayne Street, Detroit, Michigan 
PHILIP H. MeMILLAN, A. A. SOHANTZ. 
Pres. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
All D. & C. Steamers arrive and depart new Third Ave. Wharf, 


Detroit. 
eee 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 62) 


you as a wife—and it might have been diffi- 
cult.” 

A moment afterwards she appeared in the 
library, serenely matter of fact. Liosha 
started round in her chair and looked defiantly 
at her rival. 

“Would both of you mind coming into the 
drawing-room for a minute?” 

We followed her. She held the door, which 
I was about to shut, and left it open. Before 
Jaffery had time to rise at our entrance, I 
caught sight of him sitting as she had left 
him, great clumps of his red hair sticking 
through his fingers. His face was a picture of 
woe. Doria ran her arm through mine and 
kept me near the doorway. 

“I’ve asked Jaffery to marry me,” she said 
in a steady voice, ‘“‘and he doesn’t want to. 
It’s because he loves a much better woman 
and wants to marry her.” 

Then while Jaffery and Liosha gasped in 
blank astonishment she swung me abruptly 
out of the room and slammed the door behind 
her. 

“There,” she said, and flung up her little 
head, “what do you think of that?” 

“Magnificent,” said I, “but bewildering. 
Did Jaffery really ‘ag 

In a few words she put me into possession 
of the bare facts 

“I’m not sorry,” she added. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I love Jaffery— because he’s so lovable. Some 
times I hate him—-because—oh, well—because 
of Adrian. You can’t understand.” 

“I’m not altogether a fool,”’ said I. 

“Well, that’s how it is. I would have worn 
myself to death to try to make him happy. 
You believe me?” 


‘*T DO indeed, my dear,”’ I replied. And I 
replied with unshakable conviction. 

“He would have found no fault with me 
that I could help ” she said. ‘* But we needn't 
speak of it any more. I’m not the woman for 
him. Liosha is. It’s all over. I’m glad. At 
any rate, I've made atonement—at least, I've 
tried—as far as things lay in my power.” 

I took both her hands, greatly moved by 
her courage. 

“And what's going to happen to you, my 
dear?” 

“Now that all this is straight,’’ she replied, 
with a faint smile, “I can turn round and 
remake my life You and Barbara will 
help ig 

“With all our hearts,”’ said I. 

“Tt won't be so hard for you, ever again. I 
promise. I shall be more reasonable. And the 
first favour I'll ask you, dear Hilary, is to let 
me go this afternoon. It would be a bit of a 
strain on me to stay.” 

“T know, my dear,” I said. 
your service.” 

“Oh no! I'll go by train.” 

“You'll do as you're told, young woman, 
and go by car.” 

At this rubbishy speech, the tears, for the 
first time, came into her eyes. She pulled 
down my shoulders—I am rather lank and 
tall—and ki-sed me 

“You're a dear,” 
earch of Barbara. 

I returned to my library, rang the bell, and 
gave orders for the chauffeur to stand at Mrs. 
Boldero’s disposal. Then I sat down at a 
loose end, very much like a young professional 
man—doctor or estate-agent waiting for the 
next client. P esently I became aware that 
I only had to open a window in order to sum- 
mon a couple of clients at once. For there in 
the gathering November dusk and in the rain 

it had ceased pouring, but it was drizzling, 
and therefore it was rain—I saw our pair of 
delectable savages strolling across the wet, 
sodden lawn, in loverlike proximity, for all the 
world as though it were a flowery mead in 
May. I might have summoned them, but it 
would have been an unprofessional thing to do. 
Instead, I drew my curtains and turned on the 
light, and continued to wait. I waited a long 
time. At last Barbara rushed in. 

“Doria’s ready.” 

“You've heard all about it?"’ She nodded. 
“I said there there would be no marriage,” I 
remarked blandly. 

“You said she wouldn’t marry him. I said 
she would. And so she would, if he had let 
her. I know you're prepared to argue,”’ she 
said, rather -xcitedly, “‘but it’s no use. I was 
right all the time.” 

I vielded. 

“You're always right, my dear,” said I. 


“The car is at 


she said, and went off in 


(The 


The 


THAT IS practically all, up to the present 

that I have to tell you about Jafiery, 
What words passed between him and Liosha 
in the drawing-room I have never known, 
Jaffery, with conscience still sore, and child. 
ishly anxious that I should not account him q 
traitor and a scoundrel, and a brute too de. 
spicable for human touch, told me, as I haye 
already stated, over and over again, until I 
yawned for weariness in the small hours of the 
morning, what had taken place in his stagger- 


ing interview with Doria; but as regards 
Liosha, he was shyly evasive. After all, | 
fancy, it was a very simple affair. She had 


told me bluntly that when the two men, Jaf- 
fery and Prescott, rode into the scene of 
Balkan desolation in which she was the central 
figure, Jaffery was the one who caused her 
heart to throb. And in her chaste, proud way 
she had loved him ever since that extraordi- 
nary moment. And though Jaffery has never 
confessed it I am absolutely certain that 
without knowing it, he was in love with 
Liosha when she drove away from Northlands 
in Mr. Ras Fendihook’s car. Perhaps before. 
Quien sabe? But he imagined himself to be in 
love with a moonbeam. And the moonbeam 
shot like a glamourous, enchanted sword be 
tween him and Liosha, and kept them apart 
until the moment of dazed revelation, when he 
saw that the moonbeam was merely a pale, 
earnest, anxious, suffering little human thing, 
alien to his every instinct, a firmament away, 
in every vital essential, from the goddess of 
his idolatry. 

That is how I explain—and I have puzzled 
my head into aching over any other possible 
explanation—the attitude of Jaffery towards 
Liosha on the Vesta voyage. 

**Look here, my friend,” said I, as soon as I 
could attune my mind to new conditions, 
“‘what about your new novel?” 

He frowned portentously. 
blazes.” 

“Aren't you going to finish it?” 

“No.” 

“But you must. Don’t you realise that 
you're a born novelist.” 

‘“Don’t you realise,” 
you're a born fool?” 

I don’t,” said I. 

He walked about the library in his space- 
occupying way. 

“I’m going to tear the damned thing up. 
I'm never going to write a novel again. I cutit 
out altogether. It’s the least I can do for her.” 

“‘Isn’t that rather Quixotic?’’ I asked. 

“Suppose it is. What have you to say 
against it?” 

““Nothing,” said I. 

“Well, keep on saying it,”’ replied Jaffery, 
with the steel flash in his eyes. 


“It can go to 


he growled, “that 


HEY WERE married. Our vicar per- 
formed the ceremony. I gave the bride 

away. Liosha revealed the feminine kink in 
her otherwise splendid character by insisting 
on the bridal panoply of white satin, veil and 
orange blossoms. I confess, she looked su- 
perb. She looked like a Valkyr. A leather- 
visaged war correspondent, named Burches- 
ter, whom I had never seen before, and have 
not seen since, acted as best man. Susan, 
tense with the responsibilities of office, was the 
only bridesmaid. Mrs. Jupp (late Considine) 
and her General were our only guests. Doria 
excused herself from attendance, but sent the 
bride a travelling-case fitted with a myriad 
dazzling gold stoppered bottles and a phantas- 
magoria of gold mounted toilette implements. 

And then they went on their honeymoon. 
And where do you think they went? They 
signed on again on the steamship Vesta. And 
Captain Maturin gave them his cabin, which 
is more than I would have done, and slept, 
I presume, in the dog-hole. And they were a5 
happy as the ship was abominable. : 

Now, as I write, there is a war going on In 
the Balkans. Jaffery is there as the corre- 
spondent of The Daily Herald. Liosha is there, 
too, as the inseparable and peculiarly invalu- 
able companion of Jaffery Chayne. They live 
impossible lives. But what has that got to do 
with you or me? They like it. They adore it. 
A more radiantly mated pair the earth cannot 
produce. Their’ two-year-old son is learning 
the practise of the heroic virtues at Cettinge, 
while his parents loaf about battlefields in full 
eruption. 

‘Poor little mite, 

But I say, 

“Lucky little Pantagruel.” 
End) 


” 


says Barbara. 


Swimmer 


(Continued from page 58) 


bending from the little cabin window. I was 
so bored and homesick then that I was on the 
point of giving in and wiring to mother. But 
you acted so funny and foolish when you 
couldn't find me—just like a sulky little boy !- 
that I thought I could bear it a while longer!” 
“IT knew I should get you sooner or later,” 
said Cortland. He had seated himself on the 
edge of the couch and was toying with the 
fringe of the spread. ‘‘But when the storm 
came, I was afraid. For days I was horribly 


afraid. I couldn’t sleep,” he went on In 4 
low voice. “Two or three nights I patrolled 
the beach until daylight. You I was 
afraid that you would go swimming In the 
storm and——” te 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t!’’ She gazed mirth- 
fully up into his eyes, caught her breath at 
what she saw there, and looked quickly away. 

There was a longish pause. At its clot, 
Cortiand lifted his face from hers. 

“Am I thin enough?” he inquired. 
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The Nestle Permanent Hair-Wave 


The scientific Process of Permanent Waving was discovered by C. Nestlé 
in 1906, and pr and imp! ts are patented in U.S. A. 





For 
Ladies 
of 


Refinement 


Owing to the great attraction of Mr. Nestlé’s work in this country and 
the consequent large number of advance bookings, we earnestly request 
ladies coming to New York for the purpose of Nestlé Permanent Waving, 
to make appointments in advance. 

The time required to apply a Nestlé Wave (all inclusive) is from two to 
two and one half hours, according to quantity. If the hair has been 
shampooed beforehand, so much time can be saved. Every head of hair is 
tested, and a fee only accepted if the results prove satisfactory. 





ra 


You Should Know 
This About 
Objectionable Hair 


Although nature intends hair to 
return, we are able to remove It 
in the easiest and most inex- 
pensive way and to retard its 
growth. For over 75 years our 
X. Bazin Depilatory Powder has 
been used both here and abroad. 
The present vogue of dress makes 
it almost mandatory to use 


X. BAZIN DEPHATORY 


POWDER 


For the Removal of 
OBJECTIONABLE HAIR 
Gail Kane, Pearl Sindelar, Francine 
Larrimore, Claire Whitney, Ethel 
Mac Donough, and many others 
recommend it. It is used by the pro- 
fession, those who know, and have 
to remove unsightly hair. It acts 
quickly, gently, thoroughly. It is 
guaranteed by the makers of Sozo- 
dont. We want to prove its value 
to you by sending youa 


Generous Sample 


Send us 10 cents for the sample and 
our special offer or buy a large 
bottle at any Drug or Department 
Store for 50 cents. 


(Hall & Ruckel 


1 (Makers of Sozodont Since 1846) 
1 229 Washington St., New York 


on an on oe on oe oe oe oe ee 


LORNA _DOONE 


aye ae ae 


All work is done or supervised by Mr. Nestlé personally. 


Illustrated booklet on Permanent Waving is sent on request. 
g q 














The New “Nestlé Home Outfit for Nestlé 
Permanent Waving” is now ready 








This new outfit will fill a long-felt want, as it will enable ladies, their 
families and friends, who for some reason cannot visit a genuine Nestié- 
| waver to do their own permanent waving at home. 


The invention of a new mechanical hair-curler by the help of which 
the winding of the hair is made easy is responsible for the efficiency of 
this new waving device. The waving produced with this home outfit is 
just as permanent as the Nestl&-wave, and all the material used is 
identical with that used by the inventor himself. This home outfit is 
electric, and less heat is used than required for ordinary marcel waving. 


WASHABLE | 
NON-SHRINKABLE | The directions are simple, illustrated, and a pattern curler wound with 
ALL-SILK | hair, showing the correct way of winding, is included in each outfit. 
| 


Cool, crisp and durable, for blouses, frocks, 
petticoats or lingerie. 
This beautiful fabric will last a very long 
time and look as fresh as new after washing. 
In Ivory and Flesh color, forty inches wide. 
$1.50 a yard. | 
There is practically no limit to the useful- 
ness of Lorna Doone Crepe in your summer 
wardrobe. Write for Samples. 
BARNES SILK CO. Dept. A 
208-210 Wooster St.,-New York City 


Before ordering this outfit a coupon, specially sent on request, should 
be filled in and a sample of hair supplied. This outfit is sold at the 
price of $15, with the strict understanding that it shall not be used for 
trade purposes. For further particulars please apply to 


C. NESTLE & CO. 
18 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton. Phone, Murray Hill 2910 





BERLIN: 60 Nurnberger Strasse 














| LONDON: 48 South Moulton Street PARIS: 45 Boulevard Haussmann 





UISITE NAILS 





A DISTINCTIVELY FRENCH ENVIRON- 
. Mile. Talguen and Miss Macintyre receive 
a few girls wishing to pursue special stucies in New 
York. They offer a remarkable opportunity to 
acquire fluent French. City advantages. Apply 
Mile. Talguen or Miss Macintyre, 502 West 113th 
St., New York. 


SILKS rics Wioleate Price 


Crepes, now most tashionable, 87c. a yd. 
Send for FREE Samples. 


International Silk Co., ¢2e*7y {i 











The Stocking Store 
395 Broadway New York City 


MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Handlers of imported and domestic hosiery 
of every description. Sil ‘ibre Hosé have 
brought us thousands of new customers. Try 
them; they cannot be beat, both for wear and 
looks. 

FOR WOMEN—Silk Fibre Hose, wide garter 
top, double sole, high spliced heel; will out- 
wear any silk hose on the market; comes in 
black, white and all the leading shades. 





are “as acloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
not remove them? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S &" 
Made especially to remove freckles. 


Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
Prepared by specialists 


GRAFS “HYGLO’ 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NAIL POLISH POWDER 


Gy ES your nails a brilliant, transparent. 
ti ‘asting polish.delicately perfumed, daintily 
inted, and absolutely waterproof. ‘Get your 
generous FREE sample of HYGLO by mailing 
us a card with your name and vour dealer's. 





out a blemish. 
with years of experience. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. Write to- 
day for particulars and free booklet. 








GLOis on sale everywhere. Retails at 25¢. 
Valuable premium coupon with every package 
GRAF BROS. 
Dept. F, 812 Broad way, New York 
Sole Agents Leichner’s Toilet Articles 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 


Contains many beauty hints, and 
describes a number of elegant 
p i indi ble to the 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 9 Aurora, Ill. 
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Special soc pair, $5.60 a dozen. 

FOR MEN—Silk Fibre Hose, double sole, 
high spliced heel; will outwear any silk hose 
on the market. Comes in black, white and a 
large variety of colors. Special 25c¢ pair, 
$2.80 a dozen. 

Catalogue on request. 





























Standard Bathroom of Queen Victoria of Spain in 


the Royal Palace, Santander, Spain—One of 
the seven Royal Courts supplied by Morny. 


We want you to know 
The Luxury of a Royal Bath 


With a tablespoonful of 


MORNY BATH SALTS 


in the water 


This not only softens the hardest water, 
but exquisitely perfumes the entire bath 
and leaves upon the skin that delicate 
and lingering fragrance so closely associ- 
ated with women of refinement. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us your name and address and five- 
cents in stamps for postage, and we will 
mail you a miniature sample suflicient 
for one bath, FREE. 

Morny’s Bath Salts may be had in three sizes 
from $1.00 up, according to perfume and size, 


only at High-Class Drug and Department 
Stores. 
“Chaminade” “Violette” 


“Lavender” 
“Eau de Cologne” 
“"Mysterieuse” 


“Rose Verveine” 
“June Roses” 


“Yesha” 


When traveling the compressed tablets, one 
for a bath—twelve in a box—are very com- 
pact and convenient. 

Ask to see MORNY'’S complete line of bath 
specialties, perfumery and other toilet prepa- 
rations ‘‘at your favorite shop.” 


MORNY FRERES 
7-B West 22nd Street New York City 
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Uniforms for 
Maids and Nurses 


TRAOE MARK 


stand for the best that we can 
do and the best that you can 
do. They're the universal 
choice for Madam, Nurse and 
Maid. Come in a variety of 
styles and fabrics. 


If your dealer can’t supply, 
you, write for Booklet 






HAYS & GREEN 


352 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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THE NEWPORT 


An entirely new hat, of smart and 
striking lines,—black taffeta crown and 
brim,—turquoise blue felt facing,—edg- 
ing of white wool,—white wool pom- 
pon. 


As examples of the season’s predomi- 
nating styles you can depend upon 
exclusive Rawak models. 


Ask your dealer—now—to show you 
the new Rawak designs. If he has not 
yet received them, write us and we will 
gladly advise you when and where they 
may be seen. 





48 West 38th Street 
New York 


PARIS LONDON 





| 
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Harper's Bazar, 





Watch our Harper’s Bazar space for newest creations. 
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The 


Bargain 


(Continued from page 22) 


in her tone, “‘I can’t go on looking after your 
husband. As I told you before, I don’t know 
what he thinks of me now, and I can imagine 
what this town will soon be saying. 

‘“Nonsense! You needn’t bother about 
your reputation. Everybody knows that 
Dick has always been dead in love with me. 
You’ve been begging me to get control of 
myself more for Betty’s sake than my own. 
Well, if you don’t help me to get away, I tell 
you I’m in suc h a state that I don’t know what 
may happen.” 

Leila Martin started as if a sudden thought 
had struck her. ‘“‘I’ll do what you ask on one 
condition, Madge, and only one. Give me 
those letters of Rod Ames’s. In the state 
that you are in, if you keep them, you might 
show them to Dick or make another scene 
with Rod.” 

Madge laughed recklessly. ‘I might. I’m 
not one of those repressed creatures like you. 
I've got to have things out. I’ve got to storm 
and rage. Heavens! I haven't slept for 
weeks. No wonder [ look worn and used up. 
But I can’t give up Rod’ s letters. They're 
all I have left of him.’ 

Leila had grown very pale. It was late and 
and she was tired out, and now it looked as 
if all of her efforts for the last five weeks and 
her supreme effort of to-night were to prove 
fruitless. She rose and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. 

All right,”’ she said coolly, ** but remember 
that during this week, or next, Rodman 

Ames’s engagement will be announced, and 
Westfield will be talking of nothing, thinking 
of nothing, but how you are taking it. 

Madge moaned and broke into tears. 

“Oh, Leila, you love to turn the knife in 
my heart, don’t you! Rod's engagement an- 
nounced! I couldn’t stay in this place and 
bear it. You must keep Dick from suspecting 
things,—let him come to see you and talk 
about his silly old books and pictures. Say 
you will, and I'll promise not to use those 
letters.” 

‘Then give them to me.” 

Madge rose slowly and walking over to 
her evening wrap, which lay on the couch, 
took from a pocket a package. Reluctantly 
and with tears running down her cheeks, she 
handed it to Mrs. Martin. 

It’s a hard bargain,” she cried, ‘but you 
can have them if you will help me to get 
away and keep Dick quiet.”’ 

She left the next night to join the Jeffreys 
in New York. Leila received a note from her 
a few days after her arrival saying that Amalie 
and May Jeffreys were more amusing than 
ever, and that the change was already doing 
her good. The next letter, written a week 
later, was longer and expressed in every line 
a returning interest in life. By the end of 
the third week, her letters contained no men- 
tion of shattered nerves or of a broken heart. 
May in New York was enchanting. She had 
met a number of charming people, among 
them a delightful man, a most delightful man, 

Jack Manners. Her time was filled with 
fascinating engagements. Leila would, she 
knew, go wild over her new hats and gowns. 
They were marvels. 

In each letter she announced that she was 
leaving for home in a few days, but her de- 
parture was constantly postponed until six 
weeks had passed. When she finally returned 
to Westfield, she was not expected. Reach- 
ing home at eleven o'clock in the morning she 
spent an hour or so in superintending the 
unpacking of her trunks. Then after a bath 
and luncheon, she decided to put on one of her 
smartest frocks and surprise Leila Martin. 
She was full of her recent experiences and 
wanted to talk them over with a congenial 
listener. 

Delighted with her appearance, all in dif- 
ferent shades of orchid, and looking like a 
gorgeous, tropical flower, she reached Leila’s 
house. Upon learning that Mrs. Martin was 
at home, she nodded to the man who opened 
the door saying: 

“Don’t bother to announce 
her.” . 

She ran up the stairs. There was the sound 
of music, music that suddenly, at the height 
of its thrilling, swelling tide, faltered and 


broke. 


N 


me, I'll find 


ADG E stopped as she reached the door. 
A heavy curtain hung before it. Some 
one was speaking; it was a man’s voice 
why, it was her husband’s—Dick’s—tense 
and passionate. 

“You couldn’t play like that if you didn’t 
feel it, Leila, and you did, you do, for you 
played to me, and you looked at me, I saw 
your eyes, they ——” 

“Dick! What are you saying!” Leila’s 
words came in gasps, her hands fell upon the 
keys in a crashing discord. ‘Don’t, don’t, 
you mustn't.” 

“But I must, and I will hold your hands, 
don’t try to draw them away, for I’ve got to 
speak. I can’t go on like this any longer, now 
that I know I love you with all my heart and 
soul. How I’ve gone on all these years, I 
don’t know! Burying myself in business, 
cultivating tastes, nursing fads. My God! 
Do you think that a heart that asks love and 


companionship and understanding and sym: 
pathy, and craves and begs and demaz ids them 
is going to be forever denied?” 

“*Dick,” she implored, ‘you mustn't 
on this way, I mustn’t listen. Madge 

“Madge! Madge and I have nothing in 
common. Never have had anything in com. 
mon. Madge cares nothing for me. I under- 
stand her. I haven't been blind, yet I don’t 
believe she has been indiscreet beyond a 
certain point. If she had been though, ” 
there was harsh menace in his voice, "Madge 
would have gone out of my life like that,” 
and he struck his fist sharply. 

Madge clutched the curtain in suspense, 
waiting, waiting for what seemed to her must 
be Leila’s inevitable words. They did not 
come. 

“But good heavens!” 
a change of tone, “I’m not thinking of Madge 
now. When a man’s been groping around 
in the dark all his life and sees the light, the 
sunrise, for the first time, do you think he’s 
going to stop and consider consequences jn 
that moment of wonder and_ illumination? 
But you, Leila, you 

“Tt isn’t fair, Dick, 
came in hurried gasps. 
‘Not until you tell me. 
tell—me 

The curtain was jerked aside and Madge 
swept into the room, her cheeks scarlet, her 
eyes blazing. 

“Oh—Oh!”’ 


go 


cried Garland with 


let me go.”’ Her voice 


Not—until—you 


her voice came in_ husky, 
stifled gasps. Talk about morality and 
friendship! My husband and my best friend 
in each other's arms. 

Leila reached out blindly 
tottered toward it. She looked as if she were 
going to faint. Garland, too, had grown very 
pale, but now he folded his arms and looked 
at his wife steadily across the piano. 

‘So, you’ve come back, and you've over- 
heard,” his voice was under perfect control. 
‘*And I believe that I’m rather glad of it. 
Now you know exactly where I stand. I 
don’t know if you heard me telling Leila 
that I love her, but now I'll tell you that I 


for a chair and 


do. Qh,” he continued, as Madge started 
forward like an angry tigress, “I don't 
believe that it causes you any pain. It’s a 


surprise maybe, that’s all. We've lived too 
far apart for too many years for it to be any- 
thing else. So think it over, and when you 
are ready, let me know what you are going 
to do.” 

“What am I going to do!”’ scornfully. “I’m 
going to tell you and Leila Martin exactly 
what I think of you. Not that I’m going to 
waste many words on you, you're not worth 
it. But my eyes are opened at last. I see 
what she’s been up to all these years, planning 
and scheming in her sly, underhanded way to 
get hold of you and Betty, my husband and my 
child! But you don’t do it. Friendship and 
women! I’ve had enough of them!” 

“You'd better stop, Madge, you're 
getting—yourself.”’ 

Leila’s voice was low and trembling, and 
yet there was something in it, some note 
which caused Madge Garland to stop and 
give the other woman a quick, furtive glance. 

Leila turned decisively to Garland. 


for- 


ICK, will you leave Madge and me to 

talk this thing out together? I prob- 

ably understand Madge better than you do. 

All I ask of you, all that you can do for me, 
is to go, please go. 

As the curtain fell behind him, Madge 
subsided into the nearest chair and began to 
sob violently. ‘‘The last bit of faith I had in 
anybody was in you, Leila. I wouldn’t 
have believed it of either you orhim, If people 
had sworn it to me, I’d have laughed in their 
faces.” 

Leila’s eyes gleamed strangely. ‘I’m not 
expecting you to believe me, I never had an 
idea of it myself until a short time ago, but,” 
her tone was like ice, “it’s true. 

Madge took her handkerchief 
eyes and threw up her head. 

‘True, I know how true it is,”’ she said, her 
eyes blazing anew. “And I know what I’m 
going to do. Oh, I was a fool, a fool,” she 
hissed, grinding her strong, white teeth to- 
gether. “I might have known when you 
were trying so hard to get Rod’s letters from 
me that you had some such purpose. 
understood your game while I stood outside 
that door, when you didn’t tell Dick about 
the letters. You want to hold them over me. 
Well, try it,’ her voice rose almost to 4 
scream, 

““He’s my husband and I'm going to keep 
him, understand that,” she went on wildly, 
and emphasized each word with a sharp rap 
of her parasol on the floor. ‘‘ You've been a 
married woman, yourself, and you know that 
even if a man has stopped loving his wile, 
she has a hold on him. I'll warrant Dick’s 
conscience is beginning to trouble him already. 
I know him.’ 

Leila Martin had risen. She did not answet 
at once, but began to pace back and forth. 
Presently she paused and looked down at 
Madge, her face set, a frigid, merciless smile 
on her lips. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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White Sandy Beaches 
Fine Surf Bathing 


THE first choice of New 
York’s social set for 
sun r enjoyment. 

Directly on the ocean and 
cooled by the summer south 





winds, it offers the keen enjoy- 
ment of an ocean voyage with- 
out the discomforts 

When making your summer 


arrangements why not consid- 
er The Hamptons, Quogue, 
and other Long Island resorts? 
Send ten cents for beautifully 
illustrated book, addressing the 
Gen'l Pass'r Agent, 
Long Island R.R. 
Pennsylvania Sta- 

tion, N. J 
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SOCIAL ENGRAVING 


In Fashion's latest approved styles 
Wedding Invitations 
Marriage Announcements 
Church, At Home, and Calling 
Cards 





Special Offer 


As an extra 
special induce- 
ment, we will 
engrave 


50 Cards 
in Script 
for 


$1.25 


Copper plate 
becomes your 
property, but 
will be held for 
future orders if 
you wish, 





Free samples of any of 








the above sent by mail 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co. 
STATIONERS 


Printers, Engravers, Office Furnishers 


904-906 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa. 























“Altogether 
Adorable’”’ 


This little letter from: far-away Cali- 
fornia speaks for itself : 


“Jane Jarvis, 
Harper's Bazar, 
New York City. 
Dear Madam: The blue taffeta 
dress arrived today, and I am 
very delighted with it. It is 
altogether adorable and of such 
distinctiveness in style, I am 
compelled to appreciate your 
tasteful selection. I shall feel 
very safe in ordering through 
you in the future.” 
Mrs, ———-—_—— 
Willows, Cal. 


All friends and readers of the Bazar 
are invited to make use of this ser- 
vice. There is no charge. Address 


JANE JARVIS 
DIRECTOR 
Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
119 West Fortieth Street 
New York City 
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range them. And your 
relatives or friends can- 
not detect the trans- 
formation —IF IT IS 

BY PIERRE. 


PIERRE’S TRANS- 
FORMATIONS can be 
worn with or without 
Chignon (extra back 
piece), which is also 
created by PIERRE in 
the latest approved 
styles, as shown in the 
illustrations. The finest 
hair is used in all work. 





OF PARIS 


18 EAST 46th ST. 
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Transformation 
deal 


The two illustrations are taken 
from life models. They show 
Pierre’s TRANSFORMATION 
IDEAL dressed in two very dif- 
ferent modes, illustrating how 
adaptable it is, and how it can be 
dressed high or low in the latest 
or the most conservative style. 


PIERRE’S TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS are a great comfort in 
summer. As they are made of 
natural curly hair, heat, sea air or 
wind (even when speeding at sixty 
miles in one’s motor) will not disar- 





Opp. Ritz-Carlton 


RSNA WANT 








American ladies need depend no more upon Paris for their hair pieces. 3 
They can command the most expert skill at PIERRE’S in New York. 
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The Woman Who Never Grew Old 


was Ninon de L’Enclos, the wonderful French beauty. 


She knew the value of good air, pure f 


, exercise and 


intestinal cleanliness, without which no one can be well or hold 
youth and vigor of mind and body. 


Intesti-Fermin Tablets 


contain the health preserving cultures of the Bacillus Bulgaricus 
and Glyco-Bakter,-derived from sour milk ferments of Bulgaria— 
where many people live to be 125 years old. 

They are strongly endorsed by leading members of the medi- 
cal profession, as an efficient, natural and drugless treatment for 
many disorders arising from the intestinal poisoning caused by the 
increasing demands of our modern business and social life, and 
evidenced by headache, constipation, biliousness, indigestion, 
nerve and stomach trouble, auto-intoxication, and the many 


serious ailments of premature old age. 


Get them today at your 


druggist or $1.00 per bottle by mail direct from 


The Berlin Laboratory, Ltd., New York 


Dept. M, 373 Fourth Avenue. 


Telephone, Madison Square 6062 


Send today for “* Premature Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention,” 
by Dr. A. G. de Souza, physician to the American Ambassador 
and the British Embassy, Dresden. 




















































A NECESSARY LUXURY 
FOR EVERY BOUDOIR 


“Damascus 


The Aristocrat of Safety Pins 


o dressing table is 
complete in accessories 
without a plentiful sup- 
ply of ‘‘Damascus’’ Steel 
Safety Pins, in Gold, Nickel 
and Black finishes. In neat- 
ness, strength, Safety and 
adaptability, ‘“Damascus’’ are 
the last word in desirable 
Safety Pins for Boudoir use. 
Made in Six handy sizes, 
with flat shields, needle- 
sharp points and sheathed 
coils that prevent tang- 
ling. Sold everywhere. 
Always look for the 
Oakville Trade Mark and 
get the most for your 
Pin Money. 



















Oakville Company 
Pin Makers for 60 years 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Makers also of 
**Clinton,” the 
never-rust Nur- 
sery Safety Pin 

and ‘‘Sovran,”” 

the King Pin of 
toilet pins. 











































(as easy to use as to say) 
neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


whether from perspiration or other 


causes. Its use after the bath 
ensures continued freshness of 
body and clothing throughout the 
hottest day. 

Easily applied—cannot harm 
the skin or soil the clothes. oad 
25c at nine out of ten drug- and depart- 

ment-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 






= Complete sets 
for any room. 
Your choice of 
= color scheme. 
Write for 
mp ahil Drop Leaf Table (X-17); size, 8M x 30M; == 
- ‘lable (A- ; size, xz d4,@ 
Erskine - Danforth when open, 389 x 30M; it is 28" high 
Corporation = W 


e pay freight. Factory to Consumer, 
2 West 47th St, 
N k 










HOUBIGANT 


TALCUM 


There is something as light and airy 
as gossamer about HOUBIGANT 
TALCUM POWDER. kt is so 
soft and smooth that the petal of a 
flower could not rest more daintily 
on the skin. It also recalls the flowers in their 
gentle outgivings of varied fragrances—the de- 
lightful odorsof COEUR DE JEANNETTE, 
IDEAL and QUELQUES FLEURS. 


Used after the bath, you feel as 
if you had enslaved the fairest 
appeal of the garden’s most 

perfect odor. 














At dealers and our stores 










Sample bottle of Houbigant’s per- 
fumes sent on receipt of 20 cents 






PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 







Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canada 


























For the One 
“Sweetest and Dearest 
HIS Sporting Series of Gift Boxes has been created in 


perfect harmony with the hfe of our outdoor season. At 

a glance, these boxes have “ unusual appeal” and charm- 
ingly and most appropriately, are their contents typical of the 
purity and excellent quality of 


PARK & TILFORD 
““Temptingly Delicious’ Chocolates 


There is a box for the Girl of the Tennis Field, the Golf Course, the Polo 
Match, the Yacht Race, the Hunt, the Motorist, and the Happy Partner of 
the Dance; also, the Au Revoir Box carrying pleasant memories with it. 
Price, | Ib. box, $1.00. Every Chocolate an epicurean fancy. All the eight 
boxes are shown in Booklet in color, which we will gladly mail you. This 


may also be obtained at dealers where Park & Tilford Chocolates are sold. 


4 


If our Sporting Series is not to be had in your town, 
we shall be glad to send box desired by Parcel Post. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 60) 


“Madge, you might have been a splendid 
woman, if you hadn’t married a man who had 
the instincts and training of a gentleman. A 
husky brute to beat you, when you needed 
it, would have made you into a faithful wife 
and mother. I did not seek Dick nor he me, 
you forced this situation on us.” 

“It’s too late for you to begin to preach,” 
retorted Madge. ‘You're no better than I 
am, nor as good. I never had an affair with 
a married man.’ 

“Well, it’s useless to discuss me anyway. But 
Madge, get it clearly into your head that you 
are not going to harass this particular married 
man by playing the part of the wronged and 
virtuous wife, for you are not.” Leila Martin’s 
eyes, usually so clear and soft, shone now with 
all the hard, cold brilliancy of a sapphire. 

“Those letters, I suppose,” Madge’s voice 
broke hysterically. ‘Well, you can wreck 
our home and blacken Betty’s mother in the 
eyes of the world, but as sure as you drag me 
into the courts, Leila Martin, I'll drag you 
there. There, I’ve broken that parasol!” 

“I’m not going to use those letters,” Leila 
replied slowly, “I’m never going to use those 
letters until you give me permission.” 


ADGE GARLAND looked at the other 

woman a moment as if she doubted the 
evidence of her ears and then she burst into 
a peal of laughter. “You're not going to use 
those letters i 

She stopped suddenly and looked at Leila 
steadily, ‘You mean it! Then what—Oh, if 
you think you can coax and wheedle me into 
giving him up——” 

“Coax and wheedle!” Leila’s voice rang 
out. ‘Why should I? You don’t seem to 
understand. Well, get it firmly into your 
head that I’m in a position to dictate to you, 
and I mean to do it.” 

Madge shrank away a little frightened, but 
soon recovered herself, and her eyes narrowed. 

“Oh,” she said at last, ‘‘you think that he 
can buy me off. Never.” She leaned back 
in her chair, her whole tense attitude relaxed. 
“Don't dream it.” 

Leila drew up a chair and sat down. “You 
don’t seem to understand,” she repeated 
deliberately. “Let me put the situation 
before you clearly. Suppose that I do love 
him,—as you insist on believing—and eventu- 
ally I show him the letters—Oh, sit down,” 





| she laid her hand on Madge’s arm and drew 





her back into her chair, “what would he do? 
He wouldn’t divorce you, not only for your 
sake and Betty’s, but for his own; but—he 
would insist that you divorce him. Then 
he’d pay you handsome alimony on the con- 
dition that Betty spent the greater part of 
the time with him. Then,—carry it out, 
Madge, you’re a clever woman, continue the 
supposition, —he and I might in time be 
married, and,” she dropped her head, her 
voice had softened for the first time, “the 
one exquisite, intangible quality of our love 
would be lost, gone forever, for I’d have 
bought him with the old, symbolical thirty 
pieces of silver, and he'd never forget it and 
neither would I.” 

Madge with an expression of undisguised 
astonishment and scorn, which speedily 
changed to one of profound relief, managed 
to find words. ‘I suppose you and he under- 
stand such wiredrawn sentiments,” she threw 
out her hands uncomprehendingly. “Frankly, 
I don’t. But I’m glad you’ve got them; it 
makes things easier for me. Although I’ve 
never pretended to be wildly in love with 
Dick, still, he’s my husband, and I mean to 
keep him. So,” rising, “‘now that everything 
is all arranged, I'll go home.” 


O, YOU won’t, Madge, not yet,” there 

was a cold flash in Leila’s eyes. “‘ You 

don’t seem to realize that this is a fight for 

a man’s happiness, and that I’m in a position 
to make conditions.” 

“Conditions! I'd like to know what con- 


| ditions you can possibly make since you've 


promised me_ that you won’t use those 


| letters?” 


“There are conditions, nevertheless,” 
Leila’s tone was so full of quiet determination 
that Madge paused. 

“You can trust me absolutely when I say 
that I shall never use those letters—as long 
as you keep straight. But understand that 


| if you break this agreement, for it’s got to be 


an agreement, I will tell him the whole story, 


| and I will hand over those letters, letters that 


68 


will prove the whole miserable, shameful 
affair.” 

“*So those are your terms! Very well, they 
suit me. But I suppose the minute I exchange 
a few pleasant words with another man, 
you'll run to Dick.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t. I told you I’d play fair. 
But I give you fair warning, Madge. No 
meetings at the country club; no drives late 
at night or suppers d deux when Dick is out of 
town. No little trips to other cities. That 
is all over. You will live the humdrum, do- 
mestic life from now on. 

yi sat down suddenly. 

‘Good heavens, do you mean that you are 
going to superintend my amusements?” 

“Not I. You may do as you please, except 


in one respect. Flirtation, as you have been 
wont to pursue it, is cut out. This being 
Westfield,” she went on pitilessly, “there 
isn't much left for you but the life of the 


average, middle-aged woman who devotes 
herself to her husband, her child and her 
house. You are going to be good, Madge.” 


Madge crumpled up in her chair. 

“You mean for me to cut out life, all there 
is to it worth while? But we’ve been friends, 
Leila, good friends, haven’t you any con- 
sideration for me?” 

“Not a bit. I’m fighting for him, the 
decent, clean-minded man who said, ‘[ 
believe that she is only indiscreet up to a 
certain point.’”’ 

“But look what you are condemning me 
to,” cried Madge passionately. “I’m beau- 
tiful, I am beautiful! Every man that looks 
at me thinks so, and what is more, he wants 
to tell me so. But—oh, you are a woman, 
Leila, even if you are a devil, and you will 
understand. It can’t last forever. It’s— 
it’s—beginning to go—my looks, my— my 
youth! What is there for me then? Already 
things that used to amuse me don’t any more, 
There are hours when nothing has any fi: ivour, 
everything seems just ashes and dust. I must 


have excitement, always excitement Or 
death!” 

“Vou can’t reach me, Madge. I’m not 
thinking of you—or myself.” 

“Oh, but I’ve just loved life,” and the 


wretched woman threw her arms out on the 
table and casting down her head wept bit- 
terly. “I never see an old woman that I don’t 
shudder. Old age! Ugh! But it’s coming, 
Leila, it’s coming, and what am I going to 
do? I’ve lived on admiration, and I must 
have it always. Look at what you are con- 
demning me to! Never to have another man 

make love to me, never to have any more fun! 


To spend the rest of my life like. a mouse 
watched by a hungry cat. Oh— 
“Vou’ve got the alternative, Nadie Go! 


Go out of Dick’s life—go of your own accord— 
and [’ll give you those letters and will promise 
you that Dick shall never know.” 

“Nor what a cold-blooded fiend you are!” 
She looked up, her eyes blazing with anger 
through her tears. “Bargaining for your 
pound of flesh!” 

“Never mind me 

“ ’ ° = - i i 4 2 , 

I don’t believe you’ve got a heart—you're 
as cold as a fish, or you’d never treat another 
woman as you’re treating me!” 

“You needn’t bother about me.” Leila 
spoke coolly, though her eyes flashed. “A 
decent life for Dick is the price you’ve got to 
pay. Will you pay it by being a good wife 
and mother, or by taking your own freedom 
and giving him his?” 

Madge began hurriedly to gather up her 
gloves and broken parasol. 

“Well, I suppose you think you’ve won, 
Leila Martin,” she said contemptuously. 
“T’ll go—and I'm glad to go—thank God, I’m 
not your kind.” 

“Wait,” said Leila. It was a command, 
crisp and cold, but she did not immediately 
explain the reason of it. Instead, she rose 
and began to walk about the room. Their 
glances met and clashed, hot anger on one 
side and cold, implacable scorn on the other, 
and then Leila’s face changed. not that it 
softened, it expressed rather a decision arrived 
at after long mental debate. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she said wearily. 
“T suppose I’ve seen too much of life either 
to care or to dare to play the part of destiny. 
It’s a risky experiment Or perhaps I don’t 
choose to win. 

Madge took two or three steps nearer her, 
the frown between her eyes, a puzzled one, 
grew deeper. She looked at the other woman 
warily. 

“Oh, do talk English,” 
are you driving at now?” 

“You wouldn’t know if I told you. I’m 
unfortunate enough to have some hampering 
standards, and they've got in my way now. 

I don’t believe I care for the kingdom of 
Bow if it has to be taken by violence.” 
There was silence for a moment and then she 
took a step toward Madge. “You can have 
your letters,” coldly, “I’ve no use for them.” 

“What! You mean it!’’ Madge had leaned 
forward, her eyes sc anned Leila’s face. “You 
really mean it—or—or is it another trick?” 

“T mean what I say.” 


she cried. “What 


HEN ILL take them, you may be sure 

of that,” laughed Madge harshly, as 
she walked toward the door and turned. 
“But I’ve been doing some thinking myself,” 
she broke out, “and I’ve got down to bed- 


rock. Since you put the alternative of a 
divorce from Dick and a free life for me, I’ve 
had a revelation. Oh, Lord!” in a last, 
passionate outburst, “I’m glad to go. I’m 
bored. I hate your everlasting sti andards of 
respectability. T hate this God-forsaken com- 
munity. I’m going out into the world to find 
life—real life. I don’t want you or your 
respect, or Dick. I’m done with you all for 
good and forever.”’ 

The curtain fell behind her. there w 1s the 


sound of her footsteps on the stairs and then 
the closing of the street door. 
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They say the world would move more slow 
If women did not make it go. 
How true this is! The taxi stops— 
A world waits while Bettina shops. 
Tom Masson. 
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25 cents In stamps or coin, 
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SUMMER-TIME is danger- 

time for babies, Protect 
your baby against summerail- 
ments, If you cannot nurse 
your baby give him nourish- 
ing “Eagle Brand,” He will 
grow plump and rosy on it. 
Pure—safe—easy to prepare. 
Send today for our helpful 
book, ‘**Baby’s Welfare,’? 
which tells how to safeguard 
your baby against summer 
troubles, 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


**Leaders of Quality ’’ 
108 Hudson St. 
New York 









NOVELS 
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POWER 


NOVELS 
THAT 


ENTERTAIN 


THE SEAS OF GOD 


Anonymous 


Albany Argus says: *“‘One of the most remark- 
able novels of recent years."’ 

Buffalo News — “Written with a swift and 
certain action and holds the reader's absorbed 
attention to the very end.”’ 

Temple Bailey writes: “A remarkable and 
touching story —a book of power.” 

Eleanor Gates writes: *“‘Parents of grown, yet 
untrained girls should not fail to read it." 

Illustrated. Price $1.35 Net 


THE ENEMY 


By George Randolph Chester and 


Lillian Chester 
Authors of ‘‘The Ball of Fire,’’ etc. 

Wherever men—and women—gather together 
to make merry—to forget themselves for a time, 
‘ou will find “The Enemy."’ Before us is the New 
ork of to-day as it really is—on the surface 
frivolous, Babylonic, but at the same time stren- 
uous. ‘‘The Enemy"’ is always ready to grab for 
his victims and pull them down into the whirlpool. 
Illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. Price, $1.35 Net 


THE WAR TERROR 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


,__, Author of “Craig Kennedy” Stories 
Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, reveals state 
secrets of the European conflict in a great inter- 
national detective novel. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net 


THE COCOON 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Author of ‘‘Sonny,”’ *‘Sonny’s Father,”’ etc. 
A delightful fantasy, written by that past- 
mistress of her art—Ruth McEnery Stuart, who 
has endeared herself to millions of readers by her 
stories of Southern life. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net 








The Sumptuous ‘Help Belgium’’ Album 


23 Stories 


12 Musical Com- 
positions 


22 Poems 
1 Play 
19 Articles 





133 Prose Contri- 
butions 
23 Illustrations 
11 Examples of 
Photogravure, 
etching, pen and 


ink, charcoal and 
crayon drawings 


KING ALBERT’S BOOK 


A tribute to the Belgian King and people from over two hundred representative 
men and women throughout the world—Princes, Statesmen, Diplomatists, Eccle- 
siastics, Scholars, Scientists, Men and Women of Letters, Artists, Composers, etc. 


Superbly illustrated in colors. 


All publishing profits from the sale of the book will fs to the Belgian Fund. 
h -50 Net 


uarto, 814 x 11 inches. 
Gift Edition. 


Cloth, $ 
Full leather, $5.00 Net 























Softens the 
Scalp and Cleanses It 

When it has done this, then the pure 

and beneficial petroleum oil it contains 

feeds the deficient or weakened hair roots, 
stimulating them to stronger and more 
lustrous growth. 

Sizes $1.50 and $1. At leading dealers and our stores 
PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 
529-549 West 42d Street New York 

Bottle by Parcel Post if your dealer does not supply it. 





To perspire jreely is 
healthy and necessary. 


6674? does not check perspira- 
It tion, but effectively and 

completely destroys all offensive 
odors arising from perspiration 
or other bodily causes. 
“Tt” is delicate, refreshing, an- 

tiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, will not irritate the most 
sensitive skin. 

Cream or Powder—25c. 
At all good stores. 


De Meridor Company, Selling A gents, 
Newburgh, New York. 











THE WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL 


INDOORS 
AND OUT 


BOOKS ON 
HoMEMAKING 
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CALIFORNIA THE 


WONDERFUL 
By Edwin Markham 


Author of “‘The Man With The Hoe"’ 

The New York Times says: *‘California has not 
had a more vivid and exalted exposition than given 
in this book. Long before finishing the book one 
is filled with a desire to view the wonders so 
eloquently described.” 

Illustrated. Price $2.50 Net 


THE CHARM OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial” 
and ‘‘Adventures in Home- aking.” 

Two real lovers of art who have spent their lives 
in a quest of the “old and the beautiful "’ have here 
set forth their experiences charmingly and at the 
same time in a practical manner. 

Frontispiece in colors. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Large quarto boxed, $2.50 Net 

Three-quarter Morocco, Boxed, $6.00 Net 


THE SMALL HOUSE 


By Ekin Wallick 

Director of the Architectural and Interior Decora- 
ting Depart ment of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home Journal."’ 

This book gives valuable information to those 
who are contemplating the building of the small 
suburban or country house, as each house is accu- 
rately described and illustrated. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50 Net 


INEXPENSIVE FURNISH- 
INGS IN GOOD TASTE 


By Ekin Wallick 


Discusses the many problems of house furnish- 
ing interestingly and intelligently. Designed to 
assist the reader in furnishing and decorating the 
home in an artistic manner at small cost. 

Eight colored plates. Numerous illustrations. 
: . Price. $1.50 Net 


MOTHERCRAFT 


By Sarah Comstock 
Lack of knowledge results every -year in the 
deaths of two hundred thousand American chil- 
dren under five years of age. Every statement 
in this new work is based on_ unimpeachable 
authority. Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net 
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"THE beautiful memory of 

the best-loved garden you 
have ever known, where sun- 
shine and bird-songs, soft 
winds and dew mingled to 
leave an inetfaceable joy in 
your heart. 

I s Arly is the truest 
flower fragrance ever made. 
Not just perfume, but flow- 
ers, so it seems. Great, glow- 
ing purple clusters, fresh- 
picked, heavy with dew. 

Just a dollar—that’s all. 
\nd it brings to you this 
graceful bottle, with enough 
of pleasure in its contents to 
make it priceless. 

Extract $3.00 and $1.00. Toilet 
Water $2.50. Talcum 50 cents. Face 
Powder $1.00. Sachet $1.00. For sale 
in Toilet Goods Departments of the 
better class, 

Send 15 cents to Riker & 
Hegeman Co., 340 West 
Fourth St., New York, for 
liberal sample of extract. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


fool I am! If I played my cards properly I 
should ask her here constantly. I should never 
let her dream that I was afraid of her. But 
to see her and Alec together!—how she ap- 
propriates and cajoles him—it is too odious! 
And he, poor darling, he means nothing, of 
course. All the time if she could do me a 
mischief, she would. That absurd thing 
Mr. Llewellyn said to me—very likely she 
started it!” 

She lay and thought of the ‘absurd thing,” 
resenting it—and yet troubled by it. During 
their long talk, when she had begun to realise 
in the party politician, Robert Llewellyn, that 
strange pastoral gift that so many pastors and 
priests are without, he had ventured the very 
gentlest hint on the subject of Lord Merton. 
She pondered it unhappily. Had she really 
been seeing too much of the young man? 
Ridiculous! All the same, she thought with 
some discomfort of the phrases and expres 
sions of a letter now lying beside her in a little 
bundle of recent letters. Lord Merton be 
longed to one of the most famous families of 
England; famous for its virtues even more 
than its accomplishments; fruitful in bishops 
no less than in statesmen. He was the pink 
of conduct—the *‘mould of form.” All sorts 
of fair ladies, of the most spotless reputations, 
had laid siege to him in vain; and, in her pre 
carious position, Carrie had been far from in 
sensible to the compliment of his devotion. 
No woman, however deeply in love with her 
husband, could help being flattered by it. 
Carrie had certainly been flattered—touched 

grateful. But if people like Mrs. Whitton 
were going to spread scandal about it; if even 
Mr. Llewellyn were to misunderstand it; and 
if Alec could not be argued out of the unrea 
sonable dislike he had taken to the young man 

why the young man must go! ‘What does 
he matter to me?” thought Carrie with a 
proud bitterness. Nothing mattered, but 
Alec—nothing in the world. She fell into a 
tender absorption of thought as to the future 
how to help him—how to devise work for 
him which would bring him success and fame 
and silence all their enemies. 


es OOD MORNING! How cool you are 
here!” said Joyce Allen, settling herself 
on the grass at Carrie’s feet. She had seen 
nothing of her cousin that morning, and now 
after matins she had returned to find Carrie 
under an awning on the great lawn. 

“And how fresh you look—in your black 
and white!” said Carrie holding out a hand 
which the girl took and pressed affectionately. 
And certainly Joyce was pleasant to look upon, 
though in her quiet pale face nothing held its 
own against the brilliance of her cousin’s 
beauty, except perhaps the eyes which were 
of a bright and delicate blue, fringed and eye 
browed with black. She gave you the impres- 
sion of a person of great reserves—and these 
all good, all to be trusted. A person, too, born 
without the personal claim which makes both 
the weakness and the charm of most women. 
In exchange, nature had given her powers of 
sympathy that vibrated to any need which 
happened to be near her. 

Caroline had already come to depend upon 
her greatly. The mere business correspond 
ence of the huge house was a burden, apart 
from its social correspondence. Carrie was 
unpunctual, untidy, with a mind full, first of 
all, of Alec, then of politics, then of some dar- 
ing social combination or other which might 
help Alec. She hated drudgery, and she hated 
accounts; she was generous, quite unspoilt by 
money, and extravagant out of mere impati- 
ence. Joyce it seemed had a practical mind 
and untiring industry. Carrie was gradually 
heaping more and more responsibility upon her. 

‘“Where have you been?” 

“Tothe Abbey. There was a lovely anthem 

by a new man.” 

She began to describe it with the enthusi- 
asm of one who had been musically trained. 

But in the midst of her description, she sud 
denly noticed that Carrie had taken up from 
the chair on which it was lying a small worn 
Bible, which Joyce had brought back with her 
from service. A sudden look of alarm flashed 
in o the girl’s eyes: she bit her lip and stum 
bled in what she was saying. Rising, she held 
out her hand for the book. 

I must go in and get ready for lunch.” 

But Carrie was already turning the book 
over. She raised her eyes. 

“You don’t mind, do you, my looking at 
these photographs?” 

The tone was kind and careless. But Joyce 
had turned white. 

A cry from Caroline. 

**Joyce!’’ She had risen to her feet, hold- 
ing out the book. A photograph—a snap 
had fluttered to the grass. Joyce picked it up. 

**Who is it?’ asked Caroline breathlessly. 

“My aunt—my mother’s sister,” said 
Joyce, her timid eyes on the ground. 

“Your aunt? Where is she?—did she ever 
mention me to you?” 

The voice was peremptory—the breath flut- 
tered. 

“Ves.” 


“Is she alive?” 


““No. She died last winter. She t 
—and me a 

“About Dicky’s death?” 
panting. 

The girl made a sign of assent. There wasq 
silence. Then Caroline handed back the book 
and resumed her seat, her face pale and stormy 

**So you know all that— and you never said 
a word!”’ The tears rushed to Joyce's eyes, 

“How could I?” she said gently 

“Was that—was that what made you come 
—when I asked you?” 

— Yes.” 

Caroline fell back in her chair and closed 
her eyes, her lips quivering. Joyce looked at 
her irresolutely—then with a sudden move. 
ment came and knelt beside her 

“It was one day last year. Aunt Agnes was 
staying with us, and father was very ill. We 
saw the announcement of your marriage in 
the paper—and father said something 

The young voice wavered, and resumed 

“He felt very strongly—about divorce— 
and divorced people marrying again. So it— 
was natural. He—he didn’t mean to be un- 
kind. And—he had heard something about 
Dicky. And then Aunt Agnes looked at him 
and me, and we saw that she was crying—and 
she said—‘ Edward, I know a great deal about 
Mrs. Wing. I was with her through a very 
terrible night. I should like to tell you and 
Joyce, because she is our cousin, and Joyce, 
perhaps, will see her some day—and get to 
know her—and hear things said of her. And 
about the little boy—and the worst things 
that are said—TI can tell you the real truth. I 
was never so sorry—for any human being in 
my life.’”’ 

““And then she told you 


“Ves 


ld father 


said Caroline, 


! her friend? 
ms were low 
spoken. 
**Miss Nelson? Oh, yes.” 
After another pause Caroline said 
“T had no idea she had any connection with 
my family. We never gave our names that 
night. Next morning—after Dicky died—I 
was hardly conscious — Alec took me away. 
Then somehow I heard the name— Miss Pen- 
rose—Miss Agnes Penrose. But it conveyed 
nothing to me. I didn’t know your mother’s 
maiden name, and I hadn’t seen your father 
since I was a child of twelve or thirteen sg 
“But he always remembered you,” said 
Joyce eagerly. ‘‘ He said you were—so beauti- 
ful!—in the old college rooms—like a young 
Muse. He always kept up his classics and 
there were some passages he loved-—Greek 
poetry—that seemed to him to describe you. 
He translated some of them for me, and gave 
them to me—after Aunt Agnes told us—that 
I might know what he had felt about you.” 
By this time Carrie had recovered her 
composure, and that proud bearing which was 
habitual to her. She raised herself in her 
chair, and Joyce slid into a sitting posture on 
the grass, her face against Carrie’s knees. 
“So Cousin William gave you leave to 
come?” she asked in a still tremulous but 
slightly sarcastic voice. 
“Before he died—if you should ever ask 
me,” said Joyce softly, her face hidden. 
‘Because he was sorry for me about Dicky? 
He thought me wicked, of course!’ 
He was—very sorry—" said the girl al- 
most inaudibly. 


AROLINE divined that there was much 

more to know. But she did not intend to 

ask for it. The thin ascetic face of the old col- 

lege vicar, as she remembered seeing him sev- 

eral times in her childhood in her father’s 
study, was sharply present to her. 

“Would you have come—if I hadn't writ- 
ten to you—would you have written to me?” 
she inquired rather sharply. 

“T—don’t know. [I should have been too 
shy—perhaps!”’ said Joyce, looking up witha 
smile. 

“T have no doubt many of our relations 
tried to dissuade you.” 

Mrs. Wing named some of them, but care- 
lessly, as though their names could not pos- 
sibly matter. 

“T am twenty-three,” said Joyce quietly. 

Both speakers fell silent. But Carrie was 
full of tumultuous thought. So this delicate, 
maidenly creature had accepted her invita- 
tion, out of pure pity anxious only to serve 
her, sent by that dead saint her father. The 
sin waived—only the suffering remembered! 
“Neither do I condemn thee—go and sin no 
more.” The proud tears flashed again into 
Carrie’s eyes. And again she rebelled— 
fiercely—against this weak susceptibility in 
herself to the old Christian ideas and tradi- 
tions. Perhaps after all it was a Christian 
plot of these two pious people, the one dead, 
the other living, to bring her to her senses. 
She rose, saying with a cold dignity a 

“‘T wish you had told me all this before.” 

And she went slowly into the house, while 
Joyce, looking after the queenly figure, be- 
came very red and bit her lip furiously. Ha 
she, after all, made a foolish—perhaps un- 
pardonable—mistake? 


(To be continued in the August issue) 











